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“AN UNDYING LIFE.” 
|The following poem, written for the occasion 
by a member of Rev. Samuel May’s family, was 
read by Rey. Christopher R. Eliot at the funeral 
services for Mr. May, held in the Church of the 


Disciples, Boston, Noy. 27, 1899.) 
God loves the warrior who has bravely 
fought, 
Through life’s crusades, upholder of His 
name; 
Whose sword was in the fires of Sinai 
wrought; 
Whose buckler from the Mount of Olives 
came. 


God loves the minister who serveth well; 
Who seeks the homes of pain and misery ; 
Who bears the light of love to slavery’s 
hell, 
And shares with sorrow its Gethsemane. 


God loves the teacher whose plain, earnest 
school 
Teaches of ‘hope to rise, and fear to fall,’”’ 
The love of neighbor, and the Golden Rule, 
And is himself exemplar of it all. 


When to a needy world such lives are given, 
The grave can never close the great ac- 
count; 
They shed new radiance, with the call from 
Heaven, 
And stand, like Christ, transfigured on 
the Mount. 


Live on, dear servant of the living God! 
Thy service was, and is, and aye shall be! 

It closes not beneath the earth’s cold sod,— 
It passes on to God’s eternity! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Perry S. Heath, in a decision on Dee, 5 in 
the case of Mrs. Jennie J. Drown, at 
Moodus, Conn., announces that ‘the De- 
partment has decided it will be incompati- 
ble with the best interests of the service 
to retain married women as _ post-office 
clerks. The Department has, therefore, 
tuled that when a female post-office clerk 
marries it will be necessary for her to re- 
sign from the service.’”’ Postmasters un- 
der this ruling hereafter will have to call 
for the resignations of such employes, 
and recommend their successors to the 








Department, The Boston Herald wittily 


says: 

While Congress is discouraging polyg 
amy, the post office department is dis- 
couraging monogamy. What else can be 
the meaning of this ruling that all the 
women clerks in the post-office department 
who get married must go? 





Remember that election day is Dec. 12. 
Let every Boston woman who is regis- 
tered vote for school committee, and let 
her remind her husband, father, brothers, 
and sons to do likewise. 





Another question to be decided on Dec. 
12 is whether the tracks shall be restored 
to Tremont Street. Women cannot vote 
on this, though they will be as much 
affected by the result as the men, Let 
women who remember the congested 
state of Tremont Street before the tracks 
were removed, remind their male relatives 
to vote against putting them back. 





Was not the Suffrage Bazar beautiful ? 
It is still in progress as the Woman's 
JOURNAL goes to press. 


M. Arton, the chief briber in the Pana- 
ma Canal scandals, has been released 
from prison through the unceasing efforts 
of his daughter, after four years of con- 
finement which have broken his health. 
But Mrs. Maybrick is still in prison, and 
it is announced that there is no prospect 
of her release. 








The engagement of Mrs. Livermore's 
granddaughter to Speaker Reed’s nephew 
ought to make two good equal rights 
families happy. Both the young people 
are highly praised for talents and char- 
acter. 





Speaker David B. Henderson, like his 
predecessor, Speaker Reed, is in favor of 
the ballot for women. There is a delu- 
sion in the minds of some persons that 
the belief in equal suffrage is limited to 
dreamers and ‘“‘cranks,’’ but many promi- 
nent and practical men are found among 
the friends of equal rights. 





Louise C. Jones, of 222 Madison Ave., 
New York City, has sent to various papers 
a letter against equal suffrage. Comment- 
ing upon Miss Anthony’s remarks before 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
she says: ‘*The woman suffragists endorse 
Roberts because Utah endorsed universal 
suffrage.”’ The official board of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation petitioned Congress for the expul- 
sion of Mr. Roberts very early in the 
present agitation; and Miss Anthony’s 
name headed the petition. On the other 
hand, not one of the ‘Associations Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women” has asked that he should be 
expelled. 

> ———___ 

ff the friends of equal suffrage were as 
“hard up” for rational arguments as its 
opponents, and were therefore under as 
much temptation to appeal to prejudice in 
place of reason, we might say: ‘This 
silence of the ‘Anti’ Associations is sig- 
nificant, at a time when almost all other 
societies of women have taken action, the 
Suffrage Association included. Does it 
not show that the ‘Antis’ secretly favor 
polygamy? Or do they sympathize with 
Mr. Roberts because he was the most 
prominent and offensive opponent of wo- 
man suffrage in the Utah Constitutional 
Convention?”” This would be quite as 
forcible as the reasoning of Louise C, 
Jones, whose letter is filled with abusive 
and unfounded charges against the friends 
of equal rights. But we do not believe in 
bringing false accusations even against 
our opponents. We do not doubt that 
the majority of the ‘‘Antis,”’ as well as of 
the suffragists, would be glad to see Mr. 
Roberts expelled. But the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has defined its position on the 
question, and the ‘Anti’ Associations 
have not defined theirs. 


—_———D 


It will.be remembered that the school 
authorities of Chicago lately made a rule 
that all women teachers with children 
under two years old should be dismissed. 
One teacher, who said that her husband 
was bankrupt and that she must work or 
starve, had her young child adopted by 
her widowed sister to avoid being dis- 
missed. Though she is now legally child- 
less, the school authorities have decided 
that she must lose her place all the same. 
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MAY. 


From a photograph taken in 1874. 








SAMUEL MAY OF LEICESTER. 


Rev. Samuel May, the most conspicuous 
of the few remaining survivors of the New 
England Abolitionists, and of the illustri- 
ous group—including William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Wendell Phillips, Edmund Quincy, 
and Maria Weston Chapman —who formed 
the board of managers and propelling 
force of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, passed away at his home in Leices- 
ter, Mass., on the 24th of November, in 
his ninetieth year. 

Mr. May was born in Boston, on April 
11, 1810. His father, Samuel May, was a 
Boston merchant, noted for his probity 
and public spirit. His mother, Mary 
(Goddard) May, lived to be a year older 
than her husband at the time of his death, 
dying in 1882, in her ninety-fifth year. 
She was an avowed and working Aboli- 
tionist in the days when the word was a 
reproach and scoffing. She zealously 
maintained the principle of religious free 
dom, joining with her husband to vindi- 
cate it in the persons of John Pierpont 
and Theodore Parker. Peace, total absti- 
nence, and the political and legal rights of 
women found in her an earnest advocate, 
and yet the habit of her life was exceed 
ingly domestic. Her face was a benedic 
tion. To have such a mother for seventy- 
two years, Samuel May regarded as one of 
the richest blessings of his life. 

He was the eldest of six children, of 
whom two brothers, John J. May and 
Frederick W. G. May, of Dorchester, and 
a sister, Mrs. W. L. P. Boardman, of Mil- 
ton, survive him. Miss Abby W. May, 
well known in Boston for her educational 
and philanthropic work, and for her 
hearty espousal of the woman suffrage 
movement, was his youngest sister. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, she was secretary of 
the Massachusetts branch of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, and for many 
years she was successively a member of 
the Boston School Committee and of the 
State Board of Education. She was one 
of the founders of the New England 
Women’s Club. 

Mr. May’s earlier education was acquired 
at Deacon Samuel Greele’s school, in Bos- 
ton, and the Boston Latin School, with a 
concluding year at the famous Round Hill 
School in Northampton, of which George 
Bancroft was (jointly with Joseph G. 
Cogswell, of Astor Library fame) the head 
master. He entered Harvard College in 
1825, and was graduated in the famous 
class of 1829, of which Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was one of the eighty-one mem- 
bers. Others were James Freeman Clarke, 
and William Henry Channing, Benjamin 
R. Curtis, Samuel F. Smith (author of 
‘‘America”), and George T. Bigelow, 
afterwards chief justice of the Supreme 





Court of Massachusetts. Mr. May became 
class secretary in 1829, and has kept the 
records ever since in a book as large as 
the ledger of a great commercial house, 


bound in full Russia, and as handsome 


now as it was seventy years ago. Only 
two members of the class survive Mr. 
May, «uc! (le records, which are inscribed 


for the most part in his clear and beauti- 
ful copper-plate bandwriting (taught him 
by John Pierpont), will now be delivered 
to Harvard University and become one of 
its precious possessions. 

After leaving Cambridge, Mr. May spent 
a year in Brooklyn, Conn., where his 
cousin, Samuel J. May, was preaching to 
the sole Unitarian congregation in the 
State. It was the purpose of the young 
man to study theology with his cousin. 
But he did more than that; he became 
thoroughly imbued with his tutor’s public 
spirit and interest in the vital questions 
of the day, especially that of slavery. 
teturving to Cambridge in 1830, Mr. May 
remained there for three years, taking a 
full course of study in the Divinity School, 
of which he became the senior alumnus 
in 1898. 

In September, 1833, only a few weeks 
after his graduation, Mr. May preached in 
Leicester to a new Unitarian Society, the 
Second Congregational, which had been 
incorporated early in that year. Services 
were held at first in the old town hall; but 
on Aug. 12, 1834, a church was dedicated. 
Mr. May was permanently engaged to 
preach in June of that year, and on the 
following Aug. 13 he was ordained and 
installed. 

On Nov. 11, 1835, Mr. May married Miss 
Sarah Russell, daughter of Nathaniel P. 
Russell, of Boston, in whom he found an 
efficient helpmeet and a hearty co-worker 
in the great cause which subsequently 
engrossed him. Mrs. May was for 
many years one of the managers of the 
annual anti-slavery fairs. They took up 
their residence in the spacious house 
which Mr. May’s father had built for 
them, on the brow of Leicester Hill, a rare 
site, a thousand feet above the sea, and 
commanding a beautiful and extensive 
prospect. There they passed the remain- 
der of their lives, exercising a generous 
hospitality, and identifying themselves 
thoroughly with the interests of the town. 
Four children were born to them, Ade- 
line, Edward, Joseph Russell, and Eliza- 
beth Goddard, all of whom, with four 
grandchildren, survive. Mr. and Mrs, 
May celebrated their golden wedding in 
1885, and nearly ten years more of wedded 
life were allotted them before their earthly 
companionship was sundered by the death 
of Mrs. May, in June, 1895. 

It was not until some years after his 

(Concluded on page 386.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss ANNA M. SANDHAM has given the 


| New York University $2,500, for the per- 


petual endowment of annual prizes for 
excellence in public speaking by students. 
The prizes are to be known as the George 
Augustus Sandham prizes, and are to be 
awarded at each commencement. 


Mrs. J. H. -‘RowLanp, of Lawrence, 
Mich., runs the engine of her husband’s 
planing mill, and in an emergency at- 
tends to the ripsaw and the turning lathe. 
She has been sole engineer of the mill for 
several years, and enjoys her work. Mrs. 
Rowland is fifty-nine years old, and raised 
a large family of children before she be- 
came an engineer. 

Miss ADELINE May, daughter of the 
Rev. Samuel May, amid the fresh sorrow 
of her bereavement, yet remembered the 
Suffrage Bazar, and sent, with a kindly 
letter, a box of goods to aid the cause so 
dear to her father. She also gave one of 
her nieces a sum of money with instruc- 
tions to spend it at the Fair. 


Mrs. Minnie D. Louis, of New York 
City, is the National Field Secretary of the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society. She travels 
over the country urging the Jewish people 
to take up a systematic course of reading 
in Jewish history and literature, and to 
organize circles, and promote the move- 
ment represented by the Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society and similar assemblies. 


Wipow Provost originated the first 
sidewalk in New York. Her ‘walking 
side,’’ as it was called, was laid to call 
attention to her counting room, which 
was rather obscurely located. Mrs. Pro- 
vost’s husband died in 1820, when she 
was twenty-six, and she went on with his 
importing business. In order that passers- 
by on the more frequented streets might 
be reminded of her business, she had 
large flat stones laid past her property to 
the streets on either side. Visitors to 
the city were shown the novelty as one of 
the “sights.” 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY has been 
invited to attend the great National Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor at Detroit on Dec. 11 and 12, and 
will go as a fraternal delegate from the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, carrying credentials which will 
admit her to the privileges of the floor. 
She will make a suffrage speech, urging 
the delegates representing the organized 
labor of the country to make themselves 
a balance of power in obtaining the bal- 
lot for women. The Hon. Samuel Gom- 
pers, the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is a strong friend of 
woman suffrage. 

Mrs. KRvuGER, it is said, makes her own 
dresses and hats, and never owns more 
than three gowns or two bonnets ata time. 
She has always refused to wear feath- 
ers, and has used her influence with the 
women of the Transvaal against them. 
She gave another instance of her interest 
in birds when the sculptor who designed 
her husband’s statue brought some of the 
early sketches to her for her opinion on 
the likeness. The statue shows Oom 
Paul wearing his top hat. ‘Don’t you 
think,’’ said Mrs. Kruger, ‘that the crown 
of the hat might be left hollow, so that 
the water would be caught in it when the 
rain fell? Then the birds would be able 
to get a drink.’ This suggestion was 
followed, and after the infrequent showers 
of the Transvaal, a circle of sparrows may 
always be seen drinking around the top 
of Oom Paul’s hat. 


JULIETTE DopDu is the only woman who 
ever won both the ribbon of the French 
Legion of Honor and the military medal 
of the same order. When the Franco- 
German War broke out in 1870 she wasa 
telegraphic operator in a frontier town. 
An invading army corps took possession 
of the place, and as the German staff 
wished to send the Crown Prince Fred- 
erick immediate information of the ad- 
vance, a despatch was given to Juliette to 
transmit. She was scarcely twenty at the 
time, but she was shrewd and intelligent, 
and perceiving the importance of the tele- 
gram, she transmitted other words and 
secretly destroyed the despatch. The 
poor girl’s stratagem was soon discovered, 
as nO answering message came from the 
prince. She was sentenced. to be shot. 
But the next day, before the drums beat 
for the execution, the prince himself 
arrived. He heard the story, and, struck 
with admiration, ordered Juliette’s re- 
lease, and, complimented her upon 
her courage. 
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SAMUEL MAY OF LEICESTER. 





(Concluded from page 385.) 


mar riage that Mr. May took an active part 
in the anti-slavery agitation, but from the 
beginning of his ministry no Sunday 
p assed without his prayer ‘for those who 
are in bonds, as bound with them,’’ and 
on Thanksgiving and Fast Days he availed 
himself of the privilege then commonly 
allowed, and used at such times in the 
New England. churches, of addressing 
himself squarely to great public questions, 
and especially to the nation’s duty in 
regard to slavery. Gradually his refer- 
ences to slavery at other times became 
more frequent and explicit, and the range 
of his anti-slavery activities increased 
from year to year. 





preparatory lectures in the towns around 
about the local centres in which the con- 
ventions were to be held. In this labori- 
ous and exacting work, he rendered most 
efficient service, while foregoing that con- 
spicuity which more naturally fell to the 
editor and the orators among bis associ- 
ates. He not infrequently spoke from the 
platform, but his forte was in those busi- 
ness methods of which the reform was 
greatly in need; and then his absolute 
modesty would have stood in the way of 
public notoriety, had he craved it. 

No one had a warmer appreciation of 
the labors and sacrifices of the noble 
women who acted as lecturers and field 
agents than Mr. May, and he exerted him- 
self to smooth their way and secure them 
the best hospitality wherever they went 





MR. MAY IN 


An anti-slavery society was formed in 
Leicester about 1840, and Mr. May became 
its leading spirit. There were also two 
Worcester Cuunty anti-slavery societies, 
the North division and the South, and of 
the latter he was secretary or president 
for many years. In 1843 he visited Eng- 
land to recruit his health, and received a 
warm welcome from the English Aboli- 
tionists, with whom he afterwards con- 
ducted a close and constant correspond- 
ence, covering many years. He thus 
strengthened the bonds already existing 
between them and their American breth- 
ren, and gained new and valuable adher 
ents by his faithful testimonies and 
searching exposures of the calumnies 
with which the sectarian opponents of the 
anti-slavery cause in this country sought 
to poison the minds of British philanthro- 
pists. The invaluable manuscript archives 
of the anti-slavery movement, which nave 
lately been deposited in the Boston Public 
Library, contain hundreds of Mr. May’s 
letters, including his correspondence with 
Richard D. Webb, of Dublin, and Dr. John 
Bishop Estlin and daughter, of Bristol, 
which no future historian of the struggle 
can afford to neglect. 

The holding of a meeting in his own 
church on Aug. 1, 1845, to celebrate the 
emancipation of the slaves in the West 
India Islands, with Wendell Phillips and 
Adin Ballou as the principal speakers, was 
more than the pro-slavery members of his 
congregation could tolerate. Some with. 
drew, and others showed ‘a disposition to 
abridge his just liberty,’ which he could 
not endure. So he shortly after resigned 
his pastorate. The resignation was not 
accepted; but in August, 1846, at the con- 
clusion of his twelfth year, he resigned 
definitely. For the best part of the fol. 
lowing year he preached in Brooklyn, 
Conn., his cousin having gone to Syracuse, 
} ? # 

His energy and efficiency in the anti- 
slavery work had marked him as the right 
man for the office of general secretary of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
which be assumed in 1847. It was Abby 
Kelley’s urgency that effected his appoint- 
ment to the post. His willingness to sus- 
pend his ministerial office was greater, 
possibly, because, owing to his anti-slavery 
spirit and action, he had ceased to be 
persona grata to many of his Unitarian 
brethren, and he had lost much of his 
confidence in them. In a letter to Miss 
Mary Carpenter, the English philanthro- 
pist, be denounced their ‘‘bigotry, narrow- 
ness, and worldliness,’’ and characterized 
their organization as ‘‘a lifeless, soulless 
thing.’ He incited his English brethren 
to write to the Unitarians of America, urg- 
ing upon them the discharge of their duty 
in some more efficient manner. His own 
letter and that of the English brethren 
gave great offence in this country, and 
were hotly resented in some quarters. 

Mr. May’s duties as general secretary of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
for which he received the modest salary 
of $800 a year, were composed of office 
work in Boston, where he made his home 
with his parents, and travel throughout 
New England, mainly in Massachusetts. 

He had to arrange and provide speakers 
for nearly one hundred different conven- 
tions, in anticipation of which there were 





HIS STUDY, 


ou their arduous mission. The recently 
published lives of Sallie Holley and Susan 
B. Anthony give glimpses of this, and 
Abby Kelley Foster and Lucy Stone often 
bore fervent testimony to his vigilant and 
brotherly care for their welfare. It was 
but natural, therefore, that he should be 
prompt to espouse their claim for full en 
franchisement and absolute equality under 
the law. The woman suffrage movement 
from its inception had no firmer adherent, 
no helper more generous in proportion to 
his means, and he was a constant sub- 
scriber to the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 

At the close of the Civil War Mr. May 
united with Mr. Garrison in thinking the 
anti-slavery organization no longer needed. 
The termination, shortly afterwards, of 
the Liberator prompted him to undertake 
a national subscription for its editor, who 
had accumulated nothing in the thirty- 
five years of constant struggles, and his 
efforts, extending over two years, were 
rewarded by a handsome sum which re- 
lieved of all solicitude the declining years 
of Mr. and Mrs. Garrison. Their children, 
in grateful recognition of this supreme 
service, dedicated the Life of their father 
to Samuel May. 

The thirty years of life which yet re- 
mained to him were full of active useful- 
ness. The education and elevation of the 
Southern freedmen were his constant in- 
terest, and lie was ever a generous donor to 
Miss Holley’s school in Virginia, and to 
the Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes 
and Atlanta University. The last note he 
wrote was in behalf of Booker Washing- 
ton. Of other causes dear to his heart 
special mention should be made of the 
nobie contest in behalf of social purity 
and against the State regulation and sanc- 
tion of vice which Mrs. Josephine E. But- 
ler and her followers have waged in Great 
Britain and on the Continent for the last 
thirty years. To this and to the kindred 
movement in this country he contributed 
generously, and he wrote many earnest 
and searching letters in relation to this 
fundamental question. The societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals and 
of vivisection, and for the humane educa- 
tion of the young, were also the object of 
his special regard and support. 

After the war Mr. May usually voted 
the Republican ticket, but he refused to 
support Blaine in 1884, and was utterly 
opposed to the war on Spain and the 
seizure and conquest of the Philippine 
Islands. 

His services to the town of Leicester 
were many and great. Estranged from 
his parishioners and townsmen for many 
years by reason of his anti-slavery and 
other reformatory convictions, he recon- 
quered their esteem, and became their 
first and most revered citizen. He served 
on the school board and on the board of 
trustees of Leicester Academy. For fully 
thirty years he was the chief buyer for 
the public library, making the catalogues 
and practically managing the library. In 
1875 he represented the town in the Legis- 
lature, being even then the senior member 
in age, and serving as chairman of the 
House committee on Federal Relations. 
His fellow townsmen repeatedly testified 
their respect and affection for him, not- 
ably on his 70th and 85th birthdays, and on 
the latter occasion they presented him 





with an album containing letters of con- 
gratulation and tribute from scores of his 
old friends and co-workers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It is doubtful if he leaves 
any heirloom to his children which he 
prized more than this beautiful sheaf of 
love and reverence. 

Mr. May’s correspondence was exten- 
sive, his reading wide and varied, his 
literary taste fine and discriminating. 
He was very fond of music, having a beau- 
tiful voice which never wholly failed him, 
and within the last few weeks of his life 
he sang some of his favorite hymns with a 
friend who visited him, The diversity of 
his interests was extraordinary, and it 
would be difficult to name any phase of 
practical philanthropy or reform to which 
he did not give his hearty sympathy, co 
operation, discriminating counsel, and 
generous aid, up to the very end of his 
life. Inthe pure, serene atmusphere of 
his lovely hill town, far above the din and 
strife of the world, he shirked nothing of 
his part in the world’s work, but was able 
to render better service from such van- 
tage ground. He had the dignity of bear- 
ing and courtesy of a gentleman of the 


, old school, and a fairness and considera- 


tion towards those from whom he differed 
which disarmed many an opponent. His 
name is indissolubly linked with the great 
historic movement of which it was his 
privilege to be an important part, and 
with the beautiful town which he made 
his home, and to which he gave such lov- 
ing and loyal service. 

Funeral services were held at the Uni- 
tarian Church in Leicester on Sunday, 
Nov. 26, Rev. Nathaniel Seaver officiating. 
Rev. Austin S. Garver, of Worcester, 
delivered a feeling tribute, and Rev. 
George W. Kent the concluding prayer. 

MR. GARVER'S ADDRESS, 

It is not expected that a single voice 
can express the feelings of vur hearts; nor 
is this company of neighbors and friends 
drawn together, to-day, to listen to the 
words of studied eulogy. Other occasions 
will tell the story of the great work Sam- 
uel May did. We are here to bless his 
name, to rejoice in the inspiration of the 
stainless memory he has left us, and to 
bring our tribute of reverence and affec- 
tion for what he did, and for all that he 
was. 

If all who were touched and moved by 
him could speak; if those who knew bim 
in the days of the anti-slavery conflict, 
that tried men’s souls, and those who 
knew him only in the geniality of private 
and neighborly intercourse; if those who 
remembered the impetuous and chivalrous 
warrior, and those who were permitted to 
see the life of the gentle student and sage; 
if these all could bring their testimony, 
we should have his real memorial, 

There were these two conspicuous fea- 
tures and elements in his life. Seenin one 
field, he was all fire and action; seen in 
another, he was the quiet seeker after 
wisdom. It is said of Gladstone that in 
the public arena he appeared as if born 
for contest; while when he retired to his 
temple of peace, as he called his library, 
it seemed impossible for him to be happy 
anywhere else. 

The description is singularly fitting as 
applied to Mr. May. The presence of 
these two interests, often deemed incom- 
patible, serves to explain the balanee, as 
well as the strength, of his character. 

Of his activity in the mid-years of his 
career, of the zeal that never tired in the 
cause of liberty and humanity, there is no 
need to speak. How he travelled, labored, 
wrote, and spoke! How his heart burned 
for the right! What high courage he 
showed when others were timid or silent! 
He could not think of himself, of ease or 
comfort or popularity, when duty showed 





spirits which were the light of all his 
seeing; and by them his ideals were kept 
bright, and his energies fresh for the un- 
finished struggle. A life like his, giving 
itself away in such abundant measure, 
means not only the presence in it of great 
convictions, but also the incoming of 
great and constant inspirations. 

And then back of all is the fact that 
high qualities were his by birth and in- 
heritance. The very name he bore was 
the synonym of honor and public virtue. 
From his father, a Boston merchant, he 
inherited his robust conscience; from his 
mother, herself a champion of political 
and religious freedom, the courage that 
did not shrink from an unpopular cause; 
while from the burning spirit of his 
cousin, Samuel J. May, he received the 
light that kindled his own powers into 
flame. Faith in all things high and pure 
came easy to him, and the noble stock 
from which ke came blossomed forth into 
moral beauty again. He represented the 
best type of New England character. 
Here was the stern moral quality that 
knows no compromise with wrong. Here 
was a conscience as true as the needle to 
the pole. It has been said by Senator 
Hoar, himself the best incarnation of con- 
science in our public life to-day, that if 
ever in doubt on some great question, he 
felt sure he was right when his judgment 
agreed with that of Samuel May. 

Yet in him these strong Puritan quali- 
ties were softened by a generous culture, 
as well as by the broad sympathies of a 
refined and genial nature. Warrior that 
he was, be had the heart of a child, and 
the sweet and gentle spirit of a saint. 
No one who was ever received into his 
hospitable home can forget the warmth 
of his greeting or the graciousness of his 
manner. No one could come into relation 
with him without an impression of the 
commanding ends for which he lived, and 
of the engaging charm of his personality. 

His religious life was deep, broad, and 
practical. He had little interest in eccle- 
siasticism, and slight esteem for what 
sometimes passed as Christianity; but he 
had an unswerving faith in the teaching 
of Jesus as the light of the world, and 
held it in unbounded reverence. He was 
above all things the Christian minister, 
though in charge of a church but a dozen 
years. His life was filled with the spirit 
of his Master, and of few persons may it 
be said with more truth that he went 
about doing good. 

It was his happy privilege to pass his 
whole life in one place and in one service, 
More than sixty-five years ago, in the 
summer of 1834, he came here to live. 
Here he made his home, and here be has 
continued to live ever since. How he 
loved this beautiful town you need not be 
told. Its interests, its traditions, were 
his own. What wisdom be brought to its 
affairs, what devotion to its schools and 
library, what zealous, watchful care for 
the welfare of its inhabitants! Not the least 
of his titles to our praise is that he was 
the good citizen, ever ready to take his 
share in any duties that needed to be 
done. 

So, as the years passed, he ripened into 
that beautiful, serene old age which be- 
came him so well, and which has rested 
like a benediction upon this community. 
His home became a place of pilgrimage. 
He was surrounded by love and honor and 
friends. One by one his old associates 
had fallen from his side, till he was almost 
the last of his generation. Yet still his 
cheer and hope remained, still he lived for 
the ideal things that invited him at the 
beginning. The armor he put on in 1834 
he never put off. The cause to which he 
gave the strength of his life, he saw tri- 
umph, but humanity claimed him still in 
other needs, The spirit and fulness of 
his devotion never changed from first to 
last. It is the crowning felicity of his 
life that it obeyed ‘‘the voice at eve 
obeyed at morn,’’ and in this life-long 
fidelity to the vision of duty, there is no 
record that can leap to light but what is 
high and sweet, and honorable and true. 
He has fought a good fight, he has kept 





MR. MAY’S HOME. 


him the road. That tow whisper—‘thou 
must’’—which he ever obeyed, was to him 
the voice of God. What he did for the 
abolition of slavery is part of the greater 
history of his country. His name will be 
written by a grateful posterity on the 
same page with the names of Garrison and 
Phillips, and the other heroes of that he- 
roic time. And he will be remembered by 
all who knew him, as an example of self- 
sacrificing devotion to his fellow-men, as 
one willing to be the servant of the least 
of these his brethren. 

This noble chapter of his history tells 
of his fervor, his unresting persistence, 
his self-forgetting courage, and of the 
great principles and convictions of right 
which ever impelled him onward. 

There is another chapter that tells the 
secret of his spiritual vigor and unwasted 
strength. He, too, had his ‘‘temple of 
peace’’ into which he could retire. There 
he lived his deeper life in the companion- 
ship of the books he loved so well; 
there he communed with the master- 





the faith, and bas left us an inspiration 
that should make our own work truer and 
our lives better. 


‘*O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 


‘* Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Still thou performest the word 
Of the spirit in whom thou dost live— 
Prompt, unwearied, as here; ~* 
Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 
*T wixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succorest; this was thy work, 
This was thy life upon earth. 


‘*See! In the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 
A feeble, wavering line. 
Where are they tending? A God 
Marshall’d them, gave them their goal. 
Ah, but the way is so long! 





Then in such hour of need 
Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye like angels appear, 
Radiant with ardor divine. 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word. 
Weariness not on your brow; 
Ye alight in our van; at your voice, 
Panic, despair flee away ; 
Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, reinspire the brave— 
Order, courage return. 

* Eyes rekindling and prayers 
Follow your steps as ye go; 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line; 
’Stablish, continue our march 
On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the city of God.”’ 

On Monday a final service was held at 
the Church of the Disciples in Boston, in 
which Rev. Charles G. Ames, Rev. Christo- 
pher R, Eliot, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
Rev. James De Normandie participated, 
The church was filled with a large gather- 
ing of relatives and friends, including a few 
of his old co-workers in the anti-slavery 
cause, and grateful members of the race 
for whose redemption he labored. The 
body was taken to Forest Hills for crema- 
tion, and the ashes are interred in the lot 
which contains those of his wife and par- 
ents. 

MR. GARRISON’S ADDRESS. 


Leaving others to describe Mr. May’s 
delightful personal qualities and the pro- 
found influence of his remarkable charac- 
ter, I shall speak briefly of his devoted 
service to the anti-slavery cause. To it 
the years and heart of his manhood were 
unselfishly given, and in it his friendships 
and affections centered. A reverent re- 
gard for him, as well as a sense of filial 
duty, dictates my tribute. 

The passing of this veteran Abolitionist 
practically concludes the ciosing chapter 
of the great movement. Of his old asso- 
ciates of the earlier times, only Charles K. 
Whipple and Elizabeth B. Chace survive, 
The death of Parker Pillsbury removed 
the last of the famousorators. Although 
a frequent and earnest speaker, our 
friend’s overshadowing talent was that of 
efficient organization and the replenish- 
ment of a chronically empty treasury. 
For many years his was the post of drudg- 
ery and solicitation, a harrowing but es- 
sential task, without the applause which 
stimulates and inspires the writer’s pen 
and the tongue of eloquence. 

But ways and means have always to be 
considered, else are press and platform 
silent. As general agent of the anti-slavery 
society, commissioned to direct the lec- 
tures in the field, to gather revenue and 
attract fresh workers, with what a single 
purpose he presented and enforced the 
imperative claim of the slave! Rebuffs, 
impatience, coldness, evasions, are the 
inevitable and constant portion of those 
who ask material aid for the furtherance 
of justice and righteousness. Were no 
other gem to glisten in the reformer’s de- 
served crown, this one would hold unri- 
valled brilliance. 

But others surround it. Clear in moral 
vision, possessed with unfaltering courage, 
unable through temperament and con- 
science to balance expediency against 
principle, yet cautious, circumspect, and 
conservative at the same time, Mr. May 
added weight to counsel, and character to 
his associates. When one recalls bis sen- 
sitive nature, his cultivated tastes and 
fastidious habits, and the jarring oppo- 
sites which at times seem to dominate 
urgent reforms, then the magnitude of 
the sacrifice is revealed. What moral 
fibre is implied when one deliberately 
turns his back upon conventional delights 
and scholarly allarements for the sake of 
the outcast and oppressed! 

One day the future historian of the 
anti-slavery epoch, searching among the 
rich collection of manuscripts recently 
given to the Public Library, will realize 
how important to the movement was the 
long and steadtast support of the British 
abolitionists. The transatlantic corre- 
spondence was continuous and exacting 
Individual letters were used as general 
evistles to the faithful, and from Dublin 
to Edinburgh they were passed along and 
shared by groups of sympathizers. Mr. 
May’s clear and orderly handwriting, his 
deliberate and thoughtful matter, the 
deeply religious and ethical spirit suffus- 
ing all, made his communications ever 
welcome to the fortunate recipients. As 
the household of anti-slavery included two 
continents, the announcement of our 
friend’s death will be received as a per- 
sonal bereavement in the homes of the 
Webbs, the Estlins, and other English 
families where he has long been canonized 
as a saint. 

If it were possible to have an unembel- 
lished record of the Leicester home, it 
would present a truer picture of the strug- 
gle for negro emancipation than will ever 
find place upon the page of history. 
Within its walls the great and the humble 
have found ideal hospitality, and a host 
worthy to ‘bear without abuse the grand 
old name of gentleman.”’ The cultured 
and the unlettered, the philanthropist and 
the black fugitive received equal welcome 
from him, who, like the Master, was no 
respecter of persons. Their high themes 
found fitting treatment, and nothing per- 
t ining to humanity was foreign to his 
interest. 

The reflex influence of the cause upon 
its advocates was well described by Mr. 
May, when he declared the anti-slavery 
movement to be an emancipating one, 
“emancipating them from the bondage of 
sect, the bondage of party, the bondage 
of creed. It brought together people 
whom the sects and parties had kept 
asunder and kept estranged, and made 
them brothers. It was a great reconcil- 
ing power. It set free men’s souls.” 

At the conclusion of the Liberator’s 
career, its editor uttered these words in 
his valedictory: ‘‘I began the publication 
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of the Liberator without a_ subscriber, 
and I end it—it gives me unalloyed satis- 


faction to say—without a farthing as the | 


pecuniary result of the patronage ex 
tended to it during thirty-five years of 
unremitted labors.”” This at the age of 
sixty. Then to him came Provideuce in 
the shape of Samuel May, who, through 
two years of active work, gathered a 
testimonial for Mr. Garrison as a recogni- 
tion of his lifework. Its umeliness was 
only equalled by the grace and delicacy of 
its bestowal, avoiding the color ot patron- 
age or reward on the one hand, and the 
sacrifice of independence ou the other, 
It made the closing years of the pioneer’s 
life ree from pecuniary anxiety, lifting 
from him a burden which loss of vccupa- 
tion and age would else have made heavy. 

The May family and its connections 
occupy a large space in the story of anti- 
slavery times. Samuel Joseph May of 
grateful memory was in the minds of 
many persons the ideal embodiment of 
the spirit of Jesus. Theodore Parker said 
of him, “God made that voice on purpose 
to pronounce the Beatitudes.” Samuel 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
A Divipenp To Laspor. A Study of 
Employers’ Welfare Institutions. By 
Nicholas Paine Gilman. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1899. Price, $1.50. 


This book is a most important con- 
tribution to Social Science. All the 
more so as it is absolutely non-partisan. 
It pleads no cause, affirms no theory, 
argues nocase. It simply states facts and 
leaves the reader to draw his own con 
clusions. Above all, it is addressed pri- 
marily to employers, who can judge for 
themselves as to what is judicious and 
feasible. If every employer and manager 
of a corporation could be persuaded to 
read this book, it would result in a bene- 
ficent change in the practical relations of 
capital and labor. Without any attempt 
to alter suddenly the existing methods of 
business, and avoiding revolutionary and 


| impossible measures, it would make these 


E. Sewall, another cousin of our friend, | 


was of kindred sympathies and of im- 
mense value to the cause from its peril- 
ous beginning up to its triumphant close. 
And the Alcotts belonged in the same 
charmed circle, Louisa May Alcott pro- 
claiming her lineage in her name. 

It is impossible to estimate the impetus 
and the support which such accessions 
brought to the early movement for imme- 
diate emancipation. ‘In the rude stable, 
in the manger nursed,” its sponsors had 
no advantage of family, social or scholarly 
repute which was brought to the altar of 
freedom by the Mays, Quincys, Lorings, 
Sewalls, and Phillipses. 

The devotion of Mr. May to the cause 
of woman suffrage, the education of the 
freedmen and other humanitarian efforts 
in behalf of freedom, will find due recog- 
nition. An evidence of his wide range of 
interests and mental activity is a letter 
written by him last June, containing in- 
quiries and comments concerning the 
biography of Samuel E. Sewall, and three 
articles in the Atlantic—one a serial story 
of early Virginia settlement, another a 
paper on the judiciary, and a third touch- 
ing the relations of the State to the city 
of New York. Heconcludes: ‘‘I am await- 
ing with much concern to learn how Paris 
gets through to-morrow!”’ referring to the 
Dreyfus case. 

As he advanced in years it was fine to 
note his hospitable attitude of mind 
toward new ideas and his earnest desire 
to comprehend growing reforms. He was 
naturally perplexed by the economic ques- 
tions that, after the abolition of slavery, 
pressed themselves for political considera- 
tion, as the abolitionists were chiefly con- 
cerned with issues having clear moral 
distinctions. His early religious associa- 
tions never entirely relaxed their hold 
upon him as they did in the case of some 
of his associates. Like Whittier, he loved 
the good old ways. He also found it diffi- 
cult to cut loose from the party of his 
choice when its retrogression startled and 
discouraged him. 

Nevertheless, in his latest days, sad- 
dened by the attempt of the government 
to shatter national ideals and commit 
itself to measures whereby “a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,’’ might be made to perish from 
the earth, he took the only stand left for 
an abolitionist, sending his sympathy 
and his Godspeed to the Anti-Imperialist 
League. He was not slow to righteous 
indignation, and his tenderness of heart 
found quick resort in openness of purse, 
How many beneficent causes will miss 
his generous aid! The last note written 
by him was to Mr. Seaver, the Unitarian 
minister of the town, asking him to read 
in church the following day a portion of 
Booker Washington’s annual report. 

Those whose early years and associa- 
tions were with the old guard find it diffi- 
cult to repress a note of sadness as the 
noble and lingering figures of the struggle 
disappear from mortal sight. The Iliad 
of the nineteenth century finds in them 
its true heroes, although their methods 
were those of peace and love. Their 
sacrifices demanded no bloody immola- 
tion of others in return. 

Blessed is it to live in an atmosphere 
of moral elevation, but more blessed to 
create such rare conditions of existence. 
No community could escape the saving 
influence of such a character as Samuel 
May’s. The Leicester of the decade be- 
fore the Civil War which frowned upon 
him is now the Leicester that mourns 
him as her first citizen. The change was 
not in him. The pole-star of duty was 
his constant guide, and he obeyed “the 
voice at eve obeyed at prime.”’ 

A beautiful closing of a beautiful life! 
With an added score of years beyond 
those allotted by the Psalmist, fair bodily 
activity, unabated mental strength, and 
the keenest interest in human welfare, 
abided with him to the last. A modest 
witness of his own apotheosis, he realized 
that the warfare for freedom is unending, 
and that the episode of American slavery 
was but a segment of the upward strug- 
gle stretching through the ages. To have 
borne the manly part in his own day and 
generation, and by his faithfulness to 
leave the world better than he found it, 
what more could mortal desire? The 
gratitude of the poor and oppressed shall 
follow him, and his children shall rise up 
and call him blessed! 








“DEEDS ARE FRUITS, 
Words are but leaves.’ It isnot what we 
say, but what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does 
that tells the story. The many wonder- 
ful cures effected by this medicine are the 
fruits by which it should be judged. 
These prove it to be the great, unequalled 
remedy for dyspepsia, rheumatism, scrof- 
ula, salt rheum, catarrh and all other ail- 
eet due to impure or impoverished 
ood. 





unnecessary, and gradually do away with 
the present unfortunate antagonism be- 
tween hostile classes of employers and 
employés. Let every friend of human wel- 
fare read this book. It abounds with 
striking facts. The condensed biography 
of Robert Owen is alone worth the price 


| of the volume, which is the most note- 
| worthy contribution of the year to practi- 





cal labor reform. H. B. B. 


THE QUEEN’sS TWIN AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. Bostonand New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. 
Price, $1.25. 

In the world’s literature America excels 
all other nations in its short stories. In 
American literature Miss Jewett stands 
above all other writers in beauty, pathos, 
and charm. Their perfect simplicity, their 
quaint humor, their naive reproduction 
of local thought and dialect, and, above 
all, the intense and loving sympathy with 
human beings which inspires her tales 
with an insight equally rare and felici- 
tous, all place her far above ordinary 
writers. The present little volume con- 
sists of eight stories, each a gem. As we 
read them we made a note of each for 
its preéminent excellence: The Queen’s 
Twin, A Dunnet Shepherdess, Where's 
Nora? Bold Words at the Bridge, Martha’s 
Lady, The Coon Dog, Aunt Cynthy Dal- 
lett, and The Night before Thanksgiving, 
are all “worth their weight in gold.’ If 
every town and village library in Amer- 
ica had in it a complete edition of Miss 
Jewett’s works, civilization would take an 


upward step. H. B. B. 
Tue LittLeE HEROES OF MATANZAS. By 
Mary B. Carret. Boston. James H. 


West & Co. 1899. Price, 50 cents. Gift 
edition, gilt, $1.00. 


This is a vivid and pathetic tale of the 
recent war. The writer dedicates the 
profits of the book to Cuban orphans. 

H. B. B. 


Mr. DooLey IN THE HEARTS OF His 
COUNTRYMEN. Boston. Small, May- 
nard & Co. 1899. Price, $1.25. 


This is a compilation of humorous 
comments on matters and things, from the 
**man who worked overtime,’’ to ex pansion 
and the Dreyfus case. It is in Irish dia- 
lect, admirably rendered, and seems likely 
to vie in popularity with Petroleum 
Nasby thirty years ago. H. B. B, 
SALADS, SANDWICHES, AND CHAFING 
Disa Dainties. By Janet McKenzie 
Hill. Editor of The Boston Cooking- 
School Magazine. With Frontispiece 
and thirty-two illustrations of original 
dishes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1899. Price, $1.50. 


Salads and chafing-dish dainties are 
destined to receive in future more atten- 
tion from the progressive housekeeper. 
Hitherto their composition and consump- 
tion have been left chiefly to those ‘‘who 
cook to please themselves.’’ But women 
wish to become adepts. The author has 
made a practical and reliable treatise on 
these fascinating branches of the culinary 
art. Great care has been exercised to 
meet the actual needs of those who wish 
palatable and wholesome dishes, for the 
most capricious appetites. The illustra- 
tions show the artistic effects of various 
combinations of inexpensive materials. 


SERMONS IN STONE AND IN OTHER THINGS. 
By Amos R. Wells. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Co. 1899. Price, $1. 


Here are ninety-four little sermons sug- 
gested by familiar objects. The author is 
one of the editors of the Christian En- 
deavor World and in these brief pointed 
discourses he finds analogies in stones 
and stars, photography and telephones, 
planting and gardening. ‘‘Brevity is the 
soul of wit,’’ and this book is both wise 
and witty. H. B. B. 


Two Piterims’ Progress. From Fair 
Florence to the Eternal City of Rome. 
By Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell, au- 
thors of ‘A Canterbury Pilgrimage,”’ 
etc., with pen drawings by Joseph Pen- 
nell. New Edition. Boston. Little, 
Brown & Co. 1899. 


This is a charming narrative of travel 
in a very beautiful and historic region on 
a tricycle. After reading it, one longs to 
go and do likewise. Let every woman in 
good health, and not too old or infirm to 
enjoy fresh air and exercise, persuade ber 
brother or son or husband to invest in a 
tricycle, and make a tour of her own or 
some other country with him. These 
happy young pilgrims saw more of Italy— 
its scenery,climate,and people—than they 
could ever have done by spending tenfold 
time and money in any other way. With 
small expense and no end of enjoyment, 








HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Coengy & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALpinG, KiInnAn & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





they meandered through that classic re- | 


gion, stopping where they pleased, start- 
ing when they got ready, varying their 
route, free from care, and footloose, with 
their small necessary baggage strapped on 
behind their wheel We commend this 
book to every athletic cluband the Ameri- 
ean Wheelman’s Association. Foreign 
travel on the wheel wil! become among 
the most enjoyable of all human experi- 


ences. H. B. B. 
MADAM MARY OF THE Zoo. By Lily F, 
Wesselhoeft. Lilustrated. Boston. Lit- 


tle, Brown & Co. 1899. 


‘*Madam Mary” was an old gray parrot, 
with a red tail. She was, like the lion and 
many other beasts, a native of Africa, but 
a resident of the ‘‘Zoo.”’ Some children 
made the acquaintance of the monkeys, 
hedgehogs, and cockatoos, and many other 
wild creatures, stopping at every cage, 
and having a pleasant interview with each 
inhabitant. A delightful book. a. B. B. 


Bruno. By Byrd Spilman Dewey. Boston. 
Little, Brown, & Co, 1899, 


This is the biography of a dog, delight- 
ful to children; attractive to everybody. 
The author, B.S. D., dedicated the book 
**to all who have ever loved one of those 
faithful creatures, of whom we in our 


ignorance and vanity speak as ‘the lower 
,99 


animals. H. B. B. 
A LitrLe CuILp SHALL LEAD TuEM. By 
Alice L. Williams. Boston. James H. 
West & Co. 1899. Paper. Price, 15 
cents. 
The little Ralpb of this story was a real 
boy. H. B. B. 


THe Hoty Famity. A Christmas Medi- 
tation. By Amory H. Bradford. With 
poems by Mrs. Browning, Geo. Macdon- 
ald, and Karl J. P. Spitta. Two photo- 
illustrations from Murillo’s ‘‘Holy Fam- 
ily.” New York. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 1899. Price, 50 cents. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


CRADLE SONG. 











“Softly, oh, softly,’’ the snowflakes all said, 

Wrapping the flowerets in warm winter bed, 
“When the winds sigh 
Flow’rets may cry, 

Sing to them softly a sweet lullaby.”’ 


“Softly, oh, softly,’ the snowflakes breathed 
low, 
“Tuck them in tightly where winds cannot 
£0; 
Often at night 
Winds fiercely bite, 
Wrap them up warmly and tuck them in 
tight.” 


“Softly, oh, softly,’’ the snowflakes scarce 
spake, 
“Cover them softly, lest flow’rets awake ; 
Sweet be their sleep, 
Watch we will keep, 
Cover them softly and cover them deep.” 
Churchman. 
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HOW THEY BECAME ACQUAINTED. 


“I do wish I had somebody to play 
with,’’ sighed Pearl, as she set Victoria 
Jane in the corner, and turned with a 
wistful took toward hermamma, ‘There 
isn’t any one in this whole house only 
papa and you and me; but papa’s at the 
office, and you are busy working most of 
the time, and I get awful lonesome by 
myself,” 

“Well, there are Victoria Jane and 
Fluffy,” replied her mamma, 

“IT know,” said Pearl, ‘‘and I do love 
them both, but Victoria Jane’s a doll, and 
Fluffy’s only a dog, and I do want some 
peoples to play with!” 

But just then there was heard the sound 
of the rumbling of heavy wagons in the 
street, and mamma said to Pearl, ‘‘Run to 
the parlor window, dear, and see what it 
-” 

“Oh, mamma, somebody’s moving into 
the house across the street!’ she cried 
joyfully, and then she watched until all 
the furniture was safely housed, and she 
forgot to be lonely. 

Each morning for several days, and 
many times during those days, Pearl 
would go to the parlor window and watch 
the house across the street, and more than 
once she said, “I wonder whether there is 
a little girl over there.’’ 

One cold day, soon after this, mamma 
was busy up stairs, and Pearl stood again 
in the parlor, with her little nose pressed 
against the window, watching the house 
into which the new neighbors had moved, 





when a little curly head bobbed up at the 
opposite window, and the bright face of a 
little boy smiled across at her. Then 
Pear! smiled too. ° 

“IT must bring Victoria Jane and Fluffy 
to see that nice little boy,’’ she said, and 
hurried off to get them, and soon they 
were perched by her side at the 
window. 

The little boy greeted the new-comers 
with a smile, and then disappeared, but 
returned soon and arranged a company of 
soldiers on the window-sill and held upa 
little white rabbit. 

Then Pear! and the little boy exchanged 
pleasant smiles; the soldiers marched 
across the window-sill; Victoria. Jane 
silently looked on; the rabbit raised his 
ears and Fluffy barked. And then into 
Pearl’s busy little brain came a thought, 
and away she ran, and returned with her 
alphabet blocks. Then against che win- 
dow she spelled with the blocks, PEARL. 

Once more the little curly head oppo- 
site disappeared, and when he returned 
he spelled with ‘his blocks against the 
window, HARRY. 

All through that winter Pearl and 
Harry played together, although the 
street separated them and they lived in 
different houses, In the window on one 
side were arranged day after day the dif- 
ferent toys of a little girl, and in the 
window opposite those of a little boy, and 
mamma did not hear her little girl say 
again all that winter that she was lone- 
some.— Youth's Companion. 
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HUMOROUS. 


The preacher doesn’t always take it as 
a sign of approval when he sees members 
of the congregation nodding.—Tit- Bits. 


The Jew—Isaacs vas all burned owd, 
undt no inzurance! The Gentile—Drive 
him crazy, won't it? The Jew—He must 
haf been grazy, alretty, pefore!’’"—Puck. 


“Did that bottle of medicine do your 
uncle any good?”’ 

‘‘No; as soon as he read the wrapper he 
got three new diseases.’’— Chicago Record. 


He laughs best who laughs last. This 
is one of the greatest compliments ever 
given to the average Englishman in the 
presence of American wit. 


The Court—Is this the man you arrested, 
officer? The Officer—Let me feel av his 
head, sor; I know the shpot whir me billy 
hit.— Philadelphia North American, 


Dramatic Criticism. Terence—How wuz 
de show last night? 

Micky—Aw, it wuzzen’t no good. De 
villain reformed ’stid o’ gittin’ killed.—N. 
Y. Journal. 


“IT shall not go out of that door, sir,’’ 
said the irate subscriber, ‘“‘until I have 
had an explantion.” 

“Oh, all right,’’ responded the editor, 
‘the window is just as handy.” 


Mr. Howells, in describing a country 
sojourn, says that a resident, whose laun- 
dry work had been criticised, retorted: 
“Pll wash you, and I'll iron you, but I 
won’t take none of your sass,”’ 


A young man sent to a girl to whom he 
had previously been engaged a letter, an- 
nouncing his new engagement. She wrote 
back: 

‘Dear Sir: I have received the letter 
containing the announcement of your en- 
gagement to Miss Blank. As I do not 
know her, I cannot congratulate you, and 
- I do know you, I cannot congratulate 

er. 


A little boy came home after the chil- 
dren had had their eyes examined, with 
the following note, duly signed by the 
principal: 

“Mr. Judkins: Dear Sir—Your son 
shows decided indications of astigmatism, 
and his case is one that should be attend- 
ed to without delay.” 

The father sent the following answer 
the next day: 

“Mr. Kershaw: Dear Sir—Whip it out 
of him. Yours truly, Hrram JupxK1ns. 














Southern Pacific 
Company. 
New York to California, 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


AUSTRALIA 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 
Tables, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 
apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General TrafficMgr. 

L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. ‘ 


49 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.) ) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washinington Big.) { YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 


School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 








Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 
per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course 


2 to 7 Lessons 


$45.00 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 








MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues» 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 58 
Webster Street, West Newton. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxnat 


TUNNE 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, ¢1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.38 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at em 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

eta J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New pagans points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 











An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, ali modern improvements 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R.R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These ieaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 








W S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 9, 1899. 








Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send t until paymentis made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
aame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rate. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





The 32d Annual Convention of the N. A. 
W.S. A. will be held in Washington, D. C., 
in the Church of Our Father, Feb. 8th to 
14th, inclusive, 1100. 

The nineteenth century was called by the 
poet-prophet, Victor Hugo, ‘‘the century of 
woman.” 

Since the dawn of history, exceptional 
women have demonstrated, by their high 
abilities as inventors, skilled workers, poets, 
artists, teachers, and rulers, that in the do- 
main of intellect woman was not under the 
ban of Nature, but under those of statute 
andcustom. But, tor the mass of women, the 
nineteenth century has been the only epoch 
in history which has given them opportu- 
nities as women, or rights as human beings. 

To state the difference in the position of 
women in all fields of activity between what 
it was in the beginning of the century, and 
is now at its close, would be to present a 
series of brilliant transformations, surpass- 
ing the magic creations of Aladdin’s lamp. 

The way up the heights of woman’s ad- 
vancement has been long and steep, but it 
has not been dreary. The consciousness of 
giving the world a forward movement along 
the path of liberty is the highest reward that 
is vouchsafed to human effort. Lhe great- 
est men of the century have walked with 
us. Poets have sung for us; prophets have 
inspired us with visions of success; states- 
men have made courts and forums ring with 
eloquence in our behalf. Stones have blos- 
somed into roses; scorn has become ap- 
plause; timidity, opposition, and indiffer- 
ence have changed into a grand chorus of 
appeal for woman's equality before the law. 

Let us then close the nineteenth century 
with a convocation which shall be a jubilee 
for our successes and a preparation for the 
twentieth century, which is to be not man’s, 
nor woman’s, but humanity’s. 

Susan B. Antuony, Pres. 

AnnA H. Suaw, Vice-Pres. at large. 
RaAcueEt Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Rec. Sec. 
Harnier TAyLor Upron, Treas. 


LAURA CLAY, ) ‘ 
Carnerinn Wavcn McCutzocn, | 4@4itors. 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
Chairman Nat. Org. Com. 
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CLEAN SCHOOLHOUSES AND THE MERIT 
SYSTEM. 


The active campaign made by the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
this fall to secure a large registration of 
women voters was not undertaken in the 
interest of any party, sect, or candidate, 
and the Association has nominated no 
ticket. Its object was to secure the best 
possible conditions for Boston school 
children by securing the best possible 
school board, and it believed that this 
object would be promoted by a large vote 
of women. 

The two points of most importance are 
the reform of the present disgraceful 
sanitary conditions of many schoolhouses, 
and the maintenance of the merit system 
in the appointment of teachers. 

Believing that the women voters, and 
many men also, would like to know how 
the candidates for the school committee 
stand on these questions, Mrs. Mary A, 
Livermore, as president of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A., addressed the following 
letter to all the nominees: 

Dear Sir: More than 10,000 Boston 
women are now registered to vote for 
school committee. The women are espe- 
cially interested in the following points, 
which have been made the basis of the 
recent campaign for increased registra 
tion: 

1. A speedy reform of the unsanitary 
conditions in the large number of school 
buildings which have been pronounced 
‘dangerous’ and ‘‘offensive’’ by the 
Board of Health, and of the deficiencies in 
regard to light, ventilation, fire-escapes, 
etc., summarized in the enclosed appeal. 

2. The maintenance of the present merit 
system in the choice of teachers, by which 
they are appointed in the order of merit 
as shown by their rank in the graduating 
class at the Normal School, irrespective 
of party, or political favoritism. 

If elected (1), will you do your best to 
reform the present unsatisfactory sanitary 
conditions forthe children? (2) Will you 
support no candidate for superintendent 

who isnot committed to the continuanc eof 
the merit system? 

An answer to these questions for publi- 
cation will oblige many women who wish 





to know the views of the candidates on 
these two points. 
MArRy A. LIVERMORE, 
President M. W. 8S. Ass'n. 





Of the seventeen candidates nominated, 
fifteen promise to work for a reform in 
the condition of the schoolhouses, and 
favor the maintenance of the merit sys- 
tem; one, Mr. John W. Johnson, has not 
replied, and one, Mr. W. H. Sayward, 
declines to give assurances on the points 
named, 

We give the replies in alphabetical order: 


Your communication of the 25th inst. 
with queries relative to sanitary conditions 
of schoolhouses, and also the merit sys- 
tem for appointment of teachers, duly 
received. In reply to query one, permit 
me to say that any person elected to 
the school committee, that would allow 
anything to exist, detrimental to the 
health of any child, in any of our school- 
houses, should be tarred and feathered. 
In reply to query two, I will say that the 
first to receive consideration as teachers 
are those graduated from our Normal 
School, and the highest in examination to 
be first employed. I would not favor any 
person for superintendent who would not 
carry out these principles. 

FERDINAND ABRAHAM. 





Yours of Nov. 25 was duly received, and 


in reply | would say that in regard to the / 


first point in your letter, 1 am most heart- 
ily in favor of taking speedy measures to 
have all of our school buildings and yards 
put into proper sanitary condition. I feel 
that all of our citizens ought to use their 
influence with our city government to 
have sufficient money appropriated to ac- 
complish this result. In regard to the 
second point I would say that in the thir- 
teen years during which | have served on 
the Boston School Board I have always 
favored the so-called merit system, and 
I believe that character and fitness should 
be the test not only of teachers but of all 
other employés of our School Board, If 
I should be returned to the School Board 
after a year’s absence, 1 shall put forth 
my best endeavors to advance the sehools 
of our city on all lines. 
WILLARD S, ALLEN, 

The questions you ask are proper 
ones, and it is with pleasure that I answer 
them. ‘The reforms you ask for in your 
first question, relative to improved sani- 
tary conditions, larger number of school 
and playgrounds, improved fire-escapes, 
better light, heat, and ventilation, are the 
ones that have caused me to be a candi- 
date. It is a disgrace to our city that the 
health and safety of our children is so 
disregarded in the construction and main- 
tenance of our schools, It is shameful 
that doctors, lawyers, and bnsiness men, 
who have occupied seats in our school 
committee, and who ought to know bet- 
ter, have allowed our schools to become 
so unfit for service that the Board of 
Health finds it necessary to complain. It 
is time that a change was made, and I, as 
the representative of organized labor, am 
delighted with the opportunity to codper- 
ate with the women in an effort to rem- 
edy these evils. The present method of 
doing the repair work on our schools is 
all wrong. It gives no satisfaction to any- 
body but the contractor and his friends, 
and I am strongly opposed to its continu- 
ance. More modern schoolhouses, fitted 
with all the modern improvements, a 
complete renovation of the present school- 
houses, and all work to be done by citizen 
labor, hired direct by the city, is the ob- 
ject of my candidacy and the hope of 
organized labor. Relative to the appoint- 
ment of teachers, Iam opposed to politics, 
personal favoritism, or any outside influ- 
ence having anything to do with their se- 
lection. Boston's children deserve the 
best education possible, and our present 
method is none too good to give us com- 
petent instructors. Therefore, I am not 
only in favor of maintaining a merit sys- 
tem, but of improving it, to the end that 
competent and practical teachers may be 
employed. [ will add that, other things be- 
ing equal, [ believe that preference should 
be given to citizens of Boston. Relativeto 
the support of a superintendent, | am not 
tied to any man, believing that principles 
are higher than men. If called upon to vote 
for such an official, I will vote for the 
man who I think has the ability and ex- 
perience to produce the reforms we 80 
much need. Hoping that my answers are 
complete enough, and that my views will 
meet with the approval of our citizens, I 
am, Epw. C. BALDWIN. 





I wish to say in regard to the merit 
system that asa ruie it works very well. 
I have supported it in the past, and under 
present circumstances shall continue to 
support it, and will support no candidate 
for superintendent who is not in sympa- 
thy with it. I will do all in my power 
that the property of the city of Boston, in 
charge of the school committee, may be in 
the best possible condition for the health 
of the children. 

Frep. 8. BENNETT, M. D. 

I will only say that I shall ever vote to 
maintain the high standard of excellence 
of our Boston schools and to discourage 
any attempt at a radical departure from 
present methods. The crying needs of 
this time are better sanitary arrange- 
ments in many school buildings, and the 
immediate construction of the new school 
buildings in nearly every part of our city. 
The present lack of quarters to accommo- 
date the hundreds of children waiting to 
be enrolled and the crowding of other 
hundreds into quarters distinctly unsuit- 
able, are evils which should be remedied 
at once and we should bend all our ener- 
gies to that end. I pledge myself, if 
elected, to work unceasingly and to do 
all in my power towards securing proper 
school accommodations for all the children 
of our city. Avu@uUSTINE J, BULGER. 


| If reélected to the school committee I 
| shall be pleased toto do what I can to 
secure satisfactory sanitary conditions in 
the schoolhouses. The merit system 
in the appointment of teachers should 
be maintained, and no superintendent 
should be elected who will not carry it 
out. Francis L, CooLipGE. 


Iam a thorough believer in the merit 
system in every department of public 
service. If | am elected to the school com- 
mittee, I will do my best to maintain and 
promote the appuvintment of teachers ac- 
cording to their merit solely, irrespective 
of party, political, or personal favoritism ; 
and I will support no candidate for super- 
intendent who is not committed to the 
merit system. I will do my utmost to 
secure satisfactory sanitary conditions in 
the schools, and to see that all expendi- 
tures authorized by the committee are 
honestly and economically made. 

GRAFTON DULANY CUSHING. 


I most certainly, if elected, would do 
everything in my power to improve the 
sanitary conditions of the public schools, 
and if I understand the so-called merit 
system, I should have no hesitation in 
endorsing that also. In fact, anything that 
will improve the public schoo) system in 
any way you will find me pledged to 
support. M. Ornpway DALy. 


In reply to your favor of the 25th, ad- 
dressed to me as a candidate for the Bos- 
ton school committee, I beg to say that I 
cannot understand how there can be any 
difference of opinion upon the matters 
you speak of, 1. While I do not feel at 
liberty to bind myself to any specific 
action in any specific case, until that case 
comes before the committee, and the facts 
as to it are definitely ascertained, I do 
feel very strongly that no child attending 
the public schools should be subjected to 
the dangers of unsanitary school buildings 
or play grounds, or of defective light, 
heat, ventilation, cleanliness, or danger 
from any source whatever, and so far as I 
can I shall endeavor, if elected, to remedy 
any such existing evils. 2. I have always 
believed in the merit system, and was a 
“civil service reformer’ in the early days 
of that reform, helping as a member of 
the Legislature to frame the first civil 
service act passed in Massachusetts, one 
of the pioneer acts in the country. If 
elected I shall, so far as my influence and 
vote go, see to it that teachers and all 
other officials are chosen for merit irre- 
spective of party, or of political or per- 
sonal favoritism. GrorGE A. O. ERNST. 


In reply to your letter of Nov. 25, I can 
only say that I have already placed my- 
self on record as approving every effort to 
put our school buildings in proper sani- 
tary condition, and to keep them so. I 
believe, also, in the selection of teachers 
for merit and fitness only, and not for 
personal or political considerations. 

Emivy A, FIFIELD. 


In answer to your first question, ad- 
dressed to candidates of the School Com- 
mittee, relative to the sanitary conditions 
of schoolhouses and _ play-grounds, I 
would say that the question is so general 
that it admits of but one reply. I believe 
most thoroughly that only the very best 
practical methods of heating and ventila- 
tion should be employed. 

As to your second question, I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the present 
merit system employed to say that, if 
elected, I should endorse the same, I, 
however, do believe most thoroughly in a 
merit system based upon personal quali- 
fications, and free from any opportunity 
for favoritism. 

Irvin MCDOWELL GARFIELD. 

In reply to you favor of Nov. 25, I 
answer that, if elected, I shall do my ut- 
most to secure satisfactory sanitary con- 
ditions for the children. I am a firm be- 
liever in the merit system, and reply in 
the affirmative to your second query. 

STEPHEN A. JENNINGS, 


lam emphatically in favor of the best 
sanitary conditions in our schools. The 
difficulty is want of money. Lt would take 
one million of dollars to place our schools 
in the best sanitary condition. I can 
point to my record of eighteen years on 
the Bostou Public School Board as invari- 
ably favoring the merit system. I always 
favor the best for our schools, 

James A. MCDONALD. 





I certainly shall do my ‘‘best to secure 
satisfactory sanitary conditions for the 
children.” I believe this to be a very im- 
portant duty of school committee-men. I 
do not feel inclined to pledge myself abso- 
Intely to ‘‘support no candidate for super- 
intendent who is not committed to follow 
the merit system, etc.,”’ although, in case 
of election, this would be my probable 
position. In principle this would appear 
to me to be the correct method, however. 

FRANCIS MEREDITH, JR. 


If elected to the School Board, I will do 
my best to secure satisfactory sanitary 
conditions for the children, and will sup- 
port no candidate for superintendent who 
is not in favor of the merit system. 

JosepH SANTosuosso, M. D. 

I have communication under date of 
Nov. 28, in which, referring to my nomi- 
nation for the Boston school committee, 
you ask me to inform you for publication: 
1. ‘‘Whether, if elected, 1 will do my best 
to secure satisfactory sanitary conditions 
fof thechildren.” 2. ‘*Whether, if elected, 
1 will support no superintendent who is 
not committed in favor of the merit 
system in the selection of teachers.”’ In 
reply I beg to say, while these are sub- 
jects upon which itseems impossible that 
there can be any divergence of views 








among those who have the best interests 
of the community at heart, it does not 
seem to me appropriate for a candidate to 
pledge himself to anything more than the 
giving, in event of his election, his faith- 
ful consideration and best service in all 
matters that may come before the School 
Board, whether they be in regard to sani- 
tary conditions, appointment of teachers, 
or any of the other questions that con- 
cern the schools, and this I consider I 
have done in accepting the nomination of 
the Public School Association. 
Wa. H. Saywarp. 
-_><- 
SAMUEL MAY AND LUCY STONE. 

Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, Mass., 
whose death at 89 has called out so gen- 
eral a tribute of respect and esteem, is 
almost the last of the ‘old guard” of the 
Abolitionists. When Lucy Stone began 
her anti-slavery lectures in 1847, Mr. May, 
as the agent of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
made the arrangements for her meetings, 
and the two became warm friends, He 
believed fully in equal rights for women; 
but he felt compelled, for prudential rea- 
sons, to object to the amount of woman’s 
rights that she mixed with her anti-slavery 
lectures. The climax came when Powers’s 
statue of the Greek Slave was on exhibi- 
tion in Boston. The regal figure, with 
its bound hands, appealed to her as the 
visible symbol of disfranchised woman- 
hood, As she said years afterward: ‘It 
took hold of me like Samson upon the 
gates of Gaza,”’ In her lecture that night 
she poured out her whole soul upon the 
woman question, saying comparatively 
little about the slave; and after it was 
over, Samuel May gently took her to task. 
He said: “Lucy, what you said to-night 
was beautiful, but upon the anti-slavery 
platform it will not do.’ She answered: 
“I know it; but I could not help it. I was 
a woman before I was an Abolitionist, and 
I must speak for the women.”’ She deter- 
mined to resign her position as lecturer 
for the Anti-Slavery Society, but they 
were very unwilling to give her up, as she 
was one of their most eloquent speakers; 
and it was finally arranged that she should 
speak for the women on her own account 
on week-day evenings, and speak for the 
Anti-Slavery Society on Saturday evenings 
and Sundays, as these times were regard- 
ed as too sacred for any hall or church to 
be opened for a meeting in behalf of wom- 
en’s rights. Mr. May always remained a 
strong and generous friend of equal suf- 
frage, and was an officer of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association at the 
time of his death. a. 0. 3 








OFF WITH HER HEAD! 

The report of A. R. Serven, the chief 
examiner for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, shows that within the past ten years 
less than ten per cent. of the women who 
have passed the examinations have been 
appointed to government positions, while 
more than 26 per cent. of the men who 
pass receive appointments. The number 
of women employed. however, has grad- 
ually increased until this year, when there 
was a sudden and marked decrease. The 
highest percentage appointed among the 
women who passed (13 per cent.) was 
in 1898, and the lowest in 1899, when 
it dropped to six per cent. This looks as 
if some, at least, of the heads of depart- 
ments had determined that these positions 
should be reserved for voters. Napoleon 
once tuld Madame de Stael that he dis- 
approved of women’s interesting them- 
selves in pulitics. She answered: ‘’Sire, 
when women are liable to have their 
heads cut off, it is natural that they 
should wish to know the reason why.” 
The women in the departments at Wash- 
ington who are having their (official) 
heads taken off, have now a very practical 
reason for interesting themselves in poli- 
tics, and especially in the effort to secure 
the ballot for women. A. S. B. 





THE CASE OF MR. SAYWARD. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


Please permit me, through your col- 
umns, to express my surprise and regret 
at your criticism on the action of the 
Public School Association in your issue 
of Nov. 25, and especially at your state- 
ments regarding Mr. Wm. H. Sayward, 
who was its nominee. I was present at 
the session of the Legislature in which 
Mr. Sayward uttered the vehement and 
bitter words on woman suffrage to which 
you allude. I donot remember whether 
he used ‘excessive coarseness and vulgar- 
ity of speech.”’ Those terms seem severe; 
the speech was made fifteen years ago or 
more, and if he used coarse language 
then, something may be pardoned after 
sO many years, especially when one has 
done so many good things since that time 
as Mr, Sayward has done. The one thing 
I do remember definitely about his speech 
was that, though vehement and bitter, he 
had the grace to say that whenever the 
majority of women in Massachusetts 
asked for the ballot, he would waive his 
objections and would give it to them. 

As an ardent suffragist, I desire to see 
justice done all opponents, as I am confi- 
dent that nothing can injure the cause of 
suffrage more than over-zeal, which leads 








to over-statement. I believe that Mr, 
Sayward is an honorable, public-spirited 
man, and would make an intelligent and 
conscientious member of the school board, 
He allowed his name to be used with 
great reluctance. His service, were he 
elected, would mean a real self-sacrifice. 

I am surprised to read that you consider 
his position as “salaried agent of the 
Master Builders’ Association of Boston 
would expose him to the imputation of 
jobbery.”” His successin promoting peace 
between employers and employed, in es- 
tablishing just and amicable relations and 
preventing strikes, makes his work nota- 
ble and most praiseworthy. It gives evi- 
dence of his having certain qualities very 
desirable in a member of the school board, 
Unless every man who has any connection 
whatever with buildings, book publishing, 
and school supplies, ought to be ineligible 
as exposing him to “imputation of job. 
bery,” I see no reason for the very caus- 
tic remarks in your editorial In justice 
to our common cause, ought not your 
position to be modified? 

Lucia AMES MEAp. 


The editors of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
do not make a fight against any candidate 
for the school board because he is opposed 
to equal suffrage. Prof. Sedgwick is op. 
posed as well as Mr. Sayward, but we 
made no criticism upon the Public School 
Association for nominating him. The 
school board does not have to pass upon 
that question. Half of the present candi- 
dates for the board may be opposed, for 
anything we know to the contrary. We 
have not asked them. The objection to 
Mr, Sayward is of a much graver char- 
acter. 

The women in Mr, Sayward’s own dis- 
trict who led the opposition to him did 
not do it on the ground that he was op- 
posed to equal suffrage. In their pub- 
lished appeal to the voters they said: 


We make no issue with the gentleman 
on personal grounds, though we frankly 
say that, in our opinion, he is not a cred- 
itable representative for so high-minded 
and intelligent a constituency. Nor do 
we object to bis reélection because he has 
voted against municipal suffrage for wom- 
en. If a man does not approve of woman 
suffrage it is his duty, as it certainly is 
his right, to vote against it. But we do 
demand, in the treatment of this as of all 
other public questions, the language and 
manners of a gentleman. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Sayward seems to 
have thought otherwise. In two succes- 
sive speeches in the House of Representa. 
tives, last session, he disgraced himself, 
and did injustice to his constituents, by 
treating the subject with a cuarseness and 
scurrility which awakened general indig- 
nation and disgust among the ladies pres- 
ent, and met with rebuke from his fellow 
members, even those of his own opinion. 
His vulgar jests, inuendoes, and indeli- 
cate anecdotes, brought a blush to the 
cheeks of many of his auditors. In 
marked contrast with this shameful per 
formance was the candid and dignified 
utterance of Mr. Roger Wolcott, who 
spoke after him on the same side; so 
much so, that Mr. Chamberlain, of Cam- 
bridge, who followed Mr. Wolcott, ignored 
our representative altogether, referring 
with cutting emphasis to ‘‘the gentleman 
who has spoken on the other side.” 

With still worse taste and feeling, Mr. 
Sayward saw fit to assail with offensive 
language a lady living in an adjoining 
ward, with whom he had not even a 
speaking acquaintance, who is old enough 
to be his mother, and who is personally 
respected even by those who differ from 
her in opinion, Shall a person capable of 
thus disgracing this ward be reélected to 
the Legislature? We cannot believe it. 

The allusion in the last paragraph is to 
ascurrilous attack on Mrs. Lucy Stone. 

This appeal was signed by a large num- 
ber of ladies living in Mr. Sayward’s im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

As Mrs. Mead says that she does not 
remember whether Mr. Sayward did or 
did not use ‘‘excessive coarseness and 
vulgarity’? in the speech that led to his 
defeat for reélection to the Legislature, it 
may be well to reprint the letter that Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe wrote to the Boston 
daily papers on the subject at the time. 
M:s. Howe said: 

I am reluctant to take issue against any 
Republican candidate, earnestly desiring 
as I do the success of the Republican 
party in the coming election. As Mr. 
Sayward’s record, however, is called in 
question, and the veracity of those who 
criticise him impugned, I feel called upon 
to say that I listened to his speech against 
woman suffrage in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with much surprise. I had 
been accustomed to hear the question 
discussed there, and from his point of 
view, but have never heard in that place 
a speech so characterized by the absence 
of refinement and decorum, or by such 
rude and improper mention of the women 
who hold and express views opposite to 
his own. 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin was present 
when Mr. Sayward spoke. In a letter to 
the Woman’s JOURNAL, she character- 
ized his utterances as ‘‘coarse, scurrilous 
and indecent,” and many others bore 
similar testimony. 

After election, the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
said editorially: 

We congratulate the women of Ward 
20 upon the defeat of William H. Sayward 
for Representative. Last spring, during 
the discussion in the Legislature, Mr. 
Sayward made two speeches which seemed 
to most of the women who heard them 
grossly indecent. ... It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Sayward’s defeat will be a warn- 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO/VS 


New Books. 


History and Biography 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER 
COLONIES IN AMERICA 





By Joun Fiske. With 8 maps. 2 vols., 
crown Svo, gilt top, 54.00. 

Two delightful volumes, which describe the ori- 
gin and growth of the colonies of New York 


and Pennsylvania. 
THE END OF AN ERA 


4 very interesting book on Southern Life and 
the Confederacy, by Joun 8S. Wise. Large 
crown &vo, 32.40, 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


And His Friends. A fascinating book of biog- 
raphy and reminiscence by EpwAkp EVERETT 
HALE, D. D. With 45 portraits and other illus- 
trations. vo, $3.00. 


REMINISCENCES 


A book of uncommon interest by JuLIA WARD 
Hower. With numerous portraits and other 
illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLU- 
TIONIST. 
An extraordinarily interesting book, by Prince 


Krovorkin. With three portraits. Small svo, 
$2.00, 


CONTEMPORARIES 


Delightful papers on Emerson, Theodore Parker, 
Whittier, Whitman, “H. H.,” Garrison, Phil- 
lips, Sumner, ete., by THoMAs Wentworrn 
HIGGINSON, author of “Cheerful Yesterdays.” 


12mo, $2.00, 
HORACE BUSHNELL 


An admirable book ona great light of the Amer- 
ican pulpit, by THrorore T. Muncer, D. D. 
With two portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF JOHN M. FORBES 
The story of a princely American. Edited by his 

daughter, SAKAH F. HvUGues. With portraits, 


map, and fac-simile. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00, 


LIFE OF EDWIN M.STANTON 


A work of remarkable interest on Lincoln’s 
Great War Secretary, by Gronge C, GORHAM, 
Illustrated. 2 vols., svo, $6.00. 


Essays 
A CENTURY OF SCIENCE 
And other Essays. A new book of great variety 
and interest, by Joun Fiske. Crown &vo, $2.00, 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD 


A companion volume to “The Idea of God” and 
“The Destiny of Man,” by Joun Fiske, 16mo, 
$1.00, 


IS POLITE SOCIETY POLITE? 


And Other Essays. By JULIA WARD Howe. 
With a portrait, square Xvo, $1.50, 


RELIGIO PICTORIS 


Problems of life and religion from the view- 
point of an artist, by HELEN BiGELow MER- 
RIMAN, author of **What Shall Make us Whole?” 
Artistically printed and bound. 12mo, $1.50. 


HOW MUCH IS LEFT OF THE 
OLD DOCTRINES? 


A book of positive value, showing what modifi- 
cations have taken place in doctrine, while all 
that is essential remains unshaken, by WAsit- 
INGTON GLADDEN, 16mo, $1.25. 


GOD’S EDUCATION OF MAN 


A sterling book of fresh and progressive char- 
acter, by WILLIAM DeWrrr Hype, President 
of Bowdoin College. 16mo, $1.25. 


DIONYSOS AND IMMOR- 
TALITY 
The Greek Faith in Immortality as affected by 
the rise of individualism. A small book of 
great value, by BENJAMIN Lt WHEELER, Pres- 
ident of the University of California. 16mo, 
$1.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


Sent, postpaid, by 








ing to opponents that they must hereafter 
treat the subject with decency. 

Mrs. Mead says that “something may 
be pardoned after so many years.”’ This 
would be a good argument if the protest 
against Mr. Sayward were prompted by 
personal animosity and a wish to punish 
him. Such is not the case. He was 
abundantly punished at the time. In 
Byron’s ‘‘Marino Faliero,’’ Angiolina 
calmly tells her enraged husband, thirst- 
ing for condign vengeance on the man who 
has slandered her, that she cannot con- 
ceive how any further punishment than 
the disgrace is needed for ‘‘a patrician 
found guilty of a falsehood.’’ When a 
man is defeated for reélection to the Leg- 
islature because of the disgust aroused by 
his foul language, the disgrace is surely 
punishment enough. 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL’S protest was 
prompted not by vindictiveness, but by the 
wish to keep an unsuitable man off the 
school board. True, there is little likeli- 
hood of Mr. Say ward’s election this year,as 
he has not been nominated by either the 
Democrats or the Republicans; but he 
might possibly receive the nomination of 
one or the other party next year, and this 
makes it necessary to recall his record to 
memory. It is certain that some of those 
who have lent him their support would not 
have done so had they known the facts. 

Mr. Sayward was not a boy when these 
things happened. It is not claimed that 
he has undergone any special change. 
What he was then he is now, to all intents 
and purposes. He has his good points, 
but he has also his bad points, and 
they are such as make him an unfit 
candidate for the School Board. A man 
who in middle jlife repeatedly distin- 
guishes himself by the use of low and 
vulgar language is not the best person to 
be placed on a board having supervision 





over the manners and morals of children. 
There are in Boston plenty of honest and 
public-spirited men with clean records, 
and it is unfortunate, to say the least, that 
the Public School Association should 
have picked out Mr. Sayward to place 
upon its ticket. A woman who served op 
the Boston School Board with Abby W. 
May said the other day that her confi- 
dence in the Public School Association 
was entirely shaken by it; and, judging 
from the comments we hear, many other 
women feel the same way. It is the more 
regrettable since the Association’s ticket 
is in the main an excellent one. 

As to Mr. Sayward’s connection with 
the Master Builders’ Association, let Mrs. 
Mead ask herself whether she would think 
it appropriate to place on the School 
Board the business agent of a firm of 
school book publishers, or of a manu- 
factory of school supplies. 

The present writer has no personal en- 
mity against Mr. Sayward, and is sorry 
that this matter should have to be re- 
opened. But it was not fitting that so 
unsuitable a nomination should pass with- 
out protest; and since the grounds of the 
protest have been called in question, it is 
necessary to give them. 

Whatever be our views of Mr. Sayward, 
it must be a satisfaction to all friends of 
the schools that so many of the candidates 
nominated this year are better than the 
average, and that nearly all are pledged 
to improved sanitation and the continu- 
ance of the merit system. A. 8. B. 
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THE SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 





As the WomAn’s JOURNAL goes to 
press, the Suffrage Bazar is ‘in full 
swing.’ Lorimer Hall is charmingly 
decorated in white and red, with trim- 
mings of Christmas greens. Some people 
pronounce it the prettiest Fair we have 
ever had, which is saying a great deal. 
The weather thus far has been beautiful. 
The display of useful and fancy articles is 
varied and attractive, the helpers are 
cheery and earnest, and the financial suc- 
cess is assured, enough money having 
been taken on the first evening to cover 
the expenses, 

The Bazar was formally opened on 
Tuesday evening with addresses by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, president of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., and Rev. Dr. 
Lorimer, both of whom were in happy 
vein. 

A delightful feature of the Bazar was 
the entertaining interlude of family life, 
“Their First Dinner,’ written by Mr. 
Rufus Gillmore, of Arlington, Mass., and 
presented on Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings by Radcliffe graduates and their 
friends. The characters were as follows: 
Daisy Crane, Miss Marion D, Campbell; 
Jack Crane, Mr. Walter Haynes; George 
Proctor, an Englishman, Mr, E. Eldredge 
Thomas; Henri Coulthurst, a Frenchman, 
Mr. Gordon Ireland; Bridget, Miss Kath- 
ryn B. Foley. 

Our gratitude is due not only to the 
faithful workers who have borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day here on the spot, 
but also to the many friends who have sent 
in contributions for the Bazar from all 
parts of the country. They are sonumerous 
that it is not possible to return thanks to 
each one individually, so we hereby tender 
hearty thanks to them all. 

As the Bazar is still in progress, the full 
amount of the receipts is not yet known. 
It will be published in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

A Supplementary Sale, to dispose of 
the goods left over from the Bazar, will 
be held in the Suffrage Parlors at 3 Park 
Street during the coming week. A.s.B. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


The WomAn’s JOURNAL will be sent 
three months on trial to a new subscriber 
for 25 cents. 

It will be sent the first year on trial to 
a new subscriber for $1.50. 

To any one obtaining a club of four 
new subscribers for one year, we will send 
as a premium ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ the newly 
published autobiography of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 

To any one obtaining a club of six new 
subscribers for one year, we will send 
“The Life and Work of Susan B. An- 
thony,’’ by Ida Husted Harper. 





THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


Several references are made in this 
week’s JOURNAL to “the merit system,” 
in connection with the Boston school 
board. A few words of explanation about 
this may be needed. 

Two years ago the school board gave 
the superintendent the power to nominate 
all the teachers. Superintendent Seaver 
has nominated the teachers in the order 
of the rank that they took in graduating 
at the Normal School. The girl who 
stood at the head of her class gets the 
first appointment, the girl who stood sec- 
ond gets the next, and so on. As the 
Normal School faculty, in ranking their 








graduates, take account not only of a 
girl’s standing in her examinations, but 
also of her teaching power, this system 
makes it as certain as any merely human 
system can that the best teachers will re- 
ceive appointments first. Great pressure 
has been brought to bear on Superintend- 
ent Seaver to induce him to depart from 
this rule, in the interest of the spoils 
system, but he has persisted in making 
his nominations in the order of merit, 
irrespective of party, creed, or political 
favoritism. 

The result is that a hundred or so of 
the duller girls, who ranked low at the 
Normal School, have not had appoint- 
ments. A number of them are relatives 
of low-grade politicians, who are indig- 
nant that they cannot secure positions for 
these young women through their politi- 
cal influence. Consequently a plan was laid 
this year among certain politicians to make 
a concerted attempt to elect to the school 
board a majority of members who would 
oust Superintendent Seaver, and put in 
his place a superintendent who would 
nominate a teacher for appointment not 
because she ranked high at the Normal 
School, but because she was the sister or 
cousin of a politician. The prospect now 
is that this conspiracy will fail. 


-_-——-—- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec. 5, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Some lit le time ago mention was made 
in one of these letters of the fact that 
women are eligible to positions as census 
enumerators and as clerks in the census 
department. It was my privilege as chair- 
man of a committee in 1880 to call the at- 
tention of the late Gen. Francis A. Walker 
to the propriety of employing women in 
this manner, pointing out that the work 
was light and well compensated, and 
that it seemed especially appropriate that 
women should be thus occupied since in 
the great proportion of the houses visited, 
to obtain statistics, women only are at 
home during the hours when the enumer- 
ator calls. 

General Walker was pleased by the 
suggestion and in that year, and in 1890, 
many women found work in this depart- 
ment of the public service, The time is 
now approaching when the census of 1900 
must be compiled, and it is well to give as 
wide publicity as possible to these facts. 
A recent article of mine on this subject 
which our energetic press superintendent, 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, circulated largely, 
has brought to me many letters from 
women seeking for work, who will g'adly 
take up this new field of usefulness. As 
yet the arrangements for the branch of 
this service in this city have not been 
made, and therefore all persons who wish 
for positions must for the present ad- 
dress the head of the department, Gen. 
E. A. Merriam, Census Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

From Hamburg in Erie County there 
comes a letter giving a very interesting 
account of the work done by the Political 
Equality Club there. It was founded only 
last May, but under the energetic manage- 
ment of the president, Mrs. Ada Daven- 
port Kendall, and the other officers, at the 
meeting held in October, thirty new mem- 
bers were received, including some of the 
most efficient women in the place, among 
them being Mrs. Benton Fish, one of the 
school commissioners. A course of par- 
liamentary law and civil government has 
been taken up, and there is a talk on new 
books at each merting. A lecture com- 
mittee has been formed, and is arranging 
for six free lectures on science to be given 
in the High School Hall. The work of 
the society is receiving warm support 
from the people of the town, and the 
members feel much encouraged. I am 
sure that all who are working in the older 
organizations of the State will give this 
newest of clubs best wishes for success. 

The regular monthly reunion of Soro- 
si took place on Monday, Dec. 4. The 
breakfast was served as usual at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Mrs. Denies S. Denison, 
the president, made a pleasing address of 
welcome, in which she spoke of the fact 
that this would be the last gathering in 
the years of 1800, and briefly reviewed the 
great growth in the position of women 
which the closing century has brought 
about. Mrs. Sara Conant Ostrom had 
charge of the debate, the subject for dis- 
cussion being ‘The Child and Education.”’ 
Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, Mrs. Elizabeth 
W. Champney, Mrs. Carrie Storr Wait, 
Mrs. Katheryn Leavitt Bissell, and others 
took part in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, and Mrs. Harriet Webb gave an 
admirable recitation of ‘“‘Her Romance,” 
by Bret Harte. 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner will take 
place, as has been announced, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, on Friday, Dec. 22, at 
12.30 P. M. Among the speakers will be 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, Mrs. Washing- 
ton A. Roebling, Mrs. Harriet M. Rath- 
bun, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, and Rev. 
Phebe Hanaford. The tickets, $2.50, 





| each, can be obtained by writing to the 


treasurer, Mme. Van Norman, 120 West 
Seventieth Street. Any lady desirous of 
attending can obtain a ticket, even if not 
a member of any of the Political Equality 
clubs, by sending the money to the treas- 
urer, and referring to some one whom she 
knows in this city. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Katherine Felton, a young college 
woman, has been appointed as the head of 
the Associated Charities of Oakland, Cal, 

The last monthly meeting of the Chi- 
cago Woman Suffrage League was at- 
tended by several hundred ladies. A 
discussion of Initiative and Referendum 
was followed by addresses from Judge 
Bradwell and Mr. H. B. Blackwell. 

The young women who act as con- 
ductors of street cars in Santiago and 
other parts of Chili, wear a neat uniform, 
and are said to render excellent service, 
They are seldom insulted, and show 
great tact in dealing with refractory pas- 
sengers. When in trouble they blow a 
whistle, which summons the police, 

The New England Magazine for April, 
1898, contained a fine illustrated article 
by John W. Chadwick on the late Rev. 
Samuel May, of Leicester. It gives por- 
traits of Mr. May, his father and mother, 
and exterior and interior views of the 
homestead at Leicester. Copies can be 
obtained by addressing the New England 
Magazine, 5 Park Square, Boston. 

The Corean woman is of so little ac- 
count in her own country that she is not 
even dignified by a name. Her parents 
and familiar friends usually give her a 
pet name while she is a baby, and often 
continue its use after she has grown up, 
but to every one else she is simply known 
as the daughter of so-and-so, or the sister 
of so-and-so, or the wife of so-and-so. 

That was a handsome action of the 
Georgia General Assembly, when, by a 
vote of 70 to 20, it offered the hall of the 
House of Representatives to Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young, of South Carolina, Miss Fran- 
ces Griffin, of Alabama, and Mrs. J. W. 
Parks, of Georgia, for a woman suffrage 
meeting to be held on Nov. 28. Repre- 
sentative Calvin, of Augusta, who made 
the motion, deserves the thanks of the 
friends of equal rights everywhere. 

Miss Lilian Tracey, of Troy, N. Y., an 
employee in a collar factory there, finding 
when her trial for slander was called that 
her lawyer was too ill to appear, and that 
she could neither get another nor secure 
a postponement, decided to conduct her 
own case. She did it so successfully, and 
cross-examined the witnesses for the 
prosecution so clearly, that she was 
promptly acquitted, and was congratula- 
ted warmly by those who witnessed her 
efforts. 











Hoop’s PILts are non-irritating, mild, 
effective. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


invite inspection of their new 
line of Men’s Furnishings for 
the present season. 

Special attention has been 
given to “Neckwear,” and the 
latest novelties in that direction 
are shown. 

House Jackets, Bath Robes, 
Shirts, Collars, Underwear, 
Gloves, etc. 

Many articles shown in this 
department are especially suited 
for Christmas Gifts. 


Macullar Parker Company, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Shetland Goods 


for Ladies 


SPENCERS, 
PETTICOATS, 
VEILS, 
HAP SHAWLS, 
CLOUDS, 
SLEEVES. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, 
BOSTON. 































AMUSEMENTS 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St 





Fall and Wiuter Season. 


MONDA Y, Dee. 11, 
BULWER-LYTTON’'S 


LADY OF LYONS. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily atzand\ + M 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 

rhorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher, and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or art is 80 conducive 
to health, confers so many advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution. 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building, 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean ant 
Bible ee Platform Deportment, Gesture 
and Physical Culture,Defects of Speech corrected. 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts, Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alce Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem. 

Elocutionary Manual on “ Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker’s, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturer. 


DAINTIES HOMEMADE 


Sandwiches for Afternoon Tea, 
60 cents a dozen. 











Bread, 15 cents a loaf. 
Mayonnaise Dressing, 
60 cents a pint. 
Mincemeat, 50 cents a quart. 
Chocolates and Bonbons, 
60 cents a pound, 
New England Candies, 30 cents a pound. $s 
@ Birthday Cakes, = 
eo 75 cents and upwards. 
Wafers, 5 to 36 cents a dozen. 
Cake in 30 and 60 cent loaves. 


Orange Marmalade, 
1-2 pint jars, 30 cents 


ORDERS DELIVERED FREE 


In and about BOSTON, 


Mrs, Jenny S. Merrick, 


76 White Street, East Boston. 
eee 








California and Oregon 
Excursions 


Leave the 
Missouri 
River and 
Nebraska 
Points 
EVERY 
WEEK, also 
Daily 

_ Ordinary 
Sleeping 
Cars for 
Tourists and 
Homeseekers. 


THE ONLY DIRE T ROUTE. 


Daily Service, Quick Time, 
Low Rates, Picturesque Route, 
and the Greatest Degree of Comfort 


UNION 


are the attractive features which combine to 
render preéminently popular these Excursions 
in Ordinary Sleeping Cars to the Paeific Coast. 
Pintsch Light. 

For Time Tables, Folders, [illustrated Books, 


Pamphlets, descriptive of the territory traversed 
call on your nearest agent or address 


E. L. Lomax, G. P. & T. A. 


Our 
GLOVE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Is splendidly equipped for 


HOLIDAY TRADE. 


We arranged our importations so early 
that they have been received, and we can 
show a stock of 


KID, SUEDE, DOGSKIN, 
and REINDEER GLOVES 


In Colors, Styles, and Prices that cannot be 
surpassed by any house in the country. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 


Steam Heat. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 


JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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FIDELITY. 


BY MARTHA DICKINSON. 


As Love remembereth the old love’s form 
Though quickening life hath vanished 
long ago, 
So I have seen a frail birch through the 
storm 
Rock tenderly a frozen nest of snow. 





THE MASTER'S TOUCH. 
Matt. 8. 15. 


BY E. G. CHERRY. 





“He touched her hand and the fever left 
her.”’ 
He touched her hand as He only can, 
With the wondrous skill of the great Phy- 
sician, 
With the tender touch of the Son of Man, 


And the fever pain in the throbbing temples 
Died out with the flush on brow and 


cheek, 
And the lips that had been so parched and 
burning 
Trembled with thanks she could not 
speak. 


And the eyes where the fever light had 
faded, 
Looked up, by her grateful tears made 
dim, 
And she rose and ministered in her house- 
hold, 
She rose and ministered unto Him. 


“He touched her hand, and the fever left 
her.”’ 
Oh, we need His touch on our fevered 
hands! y 
The cool, still touch of the Man of Sorrows, 
Who knows us, and loves us, and under- 
stands. 


So many a life is one long fever! 

A fever of anxious suspense and care, 
A fever of getting, a fever of fretting, 

A fever of hurrying here and there. 


Ah, what if in winning the praise of others 
We miss at last the King’s ‘‘Well done’’? 
If our self-taught tasks in the Master’s vine- 
yard 
Yield nothing but leaves at the set of sun? 


‘He touched her hand, and the fever left 
her.” 
Oh, blessed touch of the Man Divine! 
So beautiful then to arise and serve Him, 
When the fever has gone from your life 
and mine: 


It may be the fever of restless serving, 
With the heart all thirsty for love and 
praise, 
And eyes all aching and strained with 
yearning 
Toward self-set goals in the future days; 
Or it may be a fever of pain and anger, 
When the wounded spirit is hard to bear, 
And only the Lord can draw forth the 
arrows 
Left carelessly, cruelly rankling there. 


Whatever the fever, His touch can heal it; 
Whatever the tempest, His voice can still; 
There is only one joy as we seek his 
pleasure, 
There is only rest as we choose His will. 


And some day, after life’s fitful fever, 
I think we shall say, in the home on 
high, 
“Tf the hands that He touched but did His 
bidding, 
How little it matters what else went by!”’ 


Ah, Lord! Thou knowest us all together, 
Eacli heart’s sore sickness, whatever it be; 
Touch Thou our hands! let the fever leave 
us, 
And so shall we minister unto Thee. 
Christian. 


——- _ ors ~~ —_— —— 


FOR PITY'S SAKE. 


BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN, 


The sound of oaths and blows was 
coming from over beyond the trees where 
the road ran across the ravine. Miss 
Walker held up her head, and looked in- 
dignant and severe. 

‘Maggie Ransen, move your chair away 
from that window!’ she commanded. 
‘How dare you sit there, and listen to that 
awful swearing?” 

Maggie Ransen arose, obediently, and 
removed her chair from the window. She 
said nothing; her thin lips were tightly 
closed, and her fingers clutched the pan 
they held. She was wondering desperate- 
ly whether Lee Frye would go on forever 
hauling shingles past their house, and 
beating his poor old horse at the ravine, 
and whether Miss Walker would ever hear 
anything but the oaths. 

The oaths troubled Maggie less than 
they did Miss Walker. She felt that they 
harmed no one but him who uttered them, 
and he was already, in her opinion, so far 
past hope of redemption that it did not 
matter. But the cruel, hollow-sounding 
blows that fell upon the helpless old 
horse! She could not recall a day that 
she had not heard them in all the three 
years that she had been living with Miss 
Walker, or a time that they bad not 
seemed to fall upon her own quivering 
little heart. 

If only time would travel a little faster! 
She so longed to be fifteen years old, be- 
cause Miss Walker had often said that a 
girl under fifteen was not ‘worth her 
salt.’”’ She resolved that she would be 


worth something more than her salt at 





that mature age. She would go away and 
work for wages, and save every cent until 
she had money enough to buy Lee Frye’s 
old horse. She had often wondered how 
much it would take, and had longed to ask 
Miss Walker, but had not dared. Now 
that lady herself unconsciously paved the 
way for the question. 

“I declare, I don’t see why Lee Frye 
don’t sell that old rackabones, or knock 
him on the head, and get a decent horse— 
that could pull a load through a hollow 
without all that rumpus.”’ 

Maggie started up, and the empty pea- 
pods fell from her gingham apron all over 
the floor. 

“Oh, Miss Walker!’ she gasped. “Do 
you think Lee Frye would charge much 
for Barney?” 

‘Maggie Ransen! What does get into 
you? Pick up those pea-pods!”’ exclaimed 
Miss Walker, severely. Maggie obeyed. 
She was always obedient; even Miss 
Walker admitted that. But when the last 
pod had been carried out, she returned to 
the charge. 

“Do you think it would take much 
money to buy old Barney, Miss Walker?” 

Miss Walker laughed aloud. 

‘Much money!” she echoed. “Why, 
he’s not worth the mud that sticks to his 
old hoofs!” 

‘But if you were going to buy him,’’ 
persisted Maggie, “how much do you 
think Lee Frye would ask for him?” 

“If I was going to buy him? Me? Why, 
I’d as soon think of buying a bushel of 
hop-toads!”’ 

“Oh, Miss Walker, if you'll buy him, I'll 
go without shoes and stockings till I’m 
fifteen, and then I’ll go out and work for 
wages, and give the money all to you!”’ 

Miss Walker lowered her long, slim face 
and looked sharply at the child over her 
glasses, as she said: ‘‘I do think some- 
times, Maggie Ransen, that there’s some- 
thing lacking in your upper story.” 

Poor Maggie half thought so herself, It 
certainly appeared to her that she was not 
like other people. All around the neigh- 
borhood were men and women who owned 
fine farms, like Miss Walker’s, with shady 
woods, pastures full of fat horses and cat- 
tle, and yet, in all these years, no one had 
thought of buying Lee Frye’s poor abused 
old horse. A desperate determination to 
do something to alleviate his misery took 
possession of her. 

She was so pale and silent about the 
house that day that a neighbor, coming 
in, noticed it and made comment. Miss 
Walker pursed her lips, and shook her 
head at the visitor. When Maggie was 
out of ear-shot, she explained: 

‘‘Just don’t take any notice of Maggie, 
Mis’ Rafferty. There’s something the 
matter with her. If you’ll believe it, she 
wants me to buy Lee Frye’s old horse!” 

“Not that old plug he hauls shingles 
with?” 

**Yes, She don’t exactly want the horse, 
but she wants to get him away from Lee 
Frye. Maggie’s a queer young one; she’s 
always pitying something, and Lee Frye’s 
horse has been worrying her for along 
time. She offered to go barefooted if I’d 
buy him.”’ 

““You don’t tell me!” 

Miss Walker laughed, and nodded. 
“Fact,” she said. ‘And this isn’t the 
first time she’s made a fool of herself 
about that horse. As much as a year ago 
she heard something over at Everding’s 
about a concern in Portland they call a 
humane society, that’s supposed to look 
after worthless old horses and such like. 
If there is a concern like that, I guess 
they’re in cahoot with the folks that are 
canning horse-meat. But, land! it wasn’t 
any use to tell her that. First thing I 
knew she wrote a letter, asking them to 
come and get Lee Frye’s horse, and telling 
them how he was abused. She had to 
come to me for a stamp. That time I 
didn’t think best to cross her; I gave 
her the stamp and let her stick it on, 
knowing I could soak it off again. Of 
course she gave the letter to Mack to 
mail, and I tipped him a wink and got it 
from him before he started, and that was 
the end of it.”’ 

That night Maggie did not go to bed, 
but sat on the stairs, waiting and listen- 
ing, until the clock struck eleven, and the 
house had been silent for an hour. Then 
she stole down stairs in stockinged feet, 
with her coarse shoes hung over one 
trembling arm. Noiselessly she slipped 
the rusty bolt of the door, and passed 
out. There was no moon, but a clear, 
starry sky made it possible to distinguish 
the road and fences, and she was not very 
much afraid. She walked rapidly, and 
kept on and on, past many an orchard and 
grain field, and finally through a strip of 
woods, where only the fence on either 
side of the road stood between her and 
the blackest of darkness. She trembled 
there, and glanced often behind, but kept 
on, nevertheless. 

Nearly an hour later she came back by 
the same road, but she was on horse-back 
now, and her steed plodded slowly on 
down the road, and by a side lane, away 
out to Miss Walker’s wood pasture. Here 





she let down a panel of the rail fence to 
get Barney through,and led him away 
into the woods to an old winter stable, 
where the cattle took shelter in cold 
weather. It was disused now, but Mag- 
gie knew there was hay in the loft. It 
was far from the house, and Miss Walker 
never visited itin summer, and the hired 
man only did so at rare intervals, when 
he chanced to be in search of a stray cow 
or calf. She had herself carried up a half 
bushel of oats in a bag. 

She told Barney he would be safe there, 
and she would feed him—oh, how she 
would feed him! He should stand to hay 
and oats all day, and she would make 
bran mash for him whenever she could. 
She would mow the young grass down by 
the brook for him. He should have a 
clean, soft bed of hay every night, and as 
much cold, clear water as he could drink 
mornings and evenings. The great swol- 
len lumps made by Lee Frye’s cudgel 
should be tenderly bathed; the hollows 
between his poor, bruised ribs should fill 
out with fat, and he should grow sleek 
and glossy with much currying and brush- 
ing. 

All this, and much more, she poured 
out to Barney while she fed him, patted 
him, hugged him, and hovered around 
him, her little, starved, loving heart run- 
ning over with the first real joy she had 
ever known, 

When, at last, she came out of the sta- 
ble, she was startled to see that the sky in 
the east was growing light, and the stars 
paling. She had been out all night! What 
if she should not get home before Miss 
Walker was up? 

But presently she creptin at the kitchen 
door and up to her bare little room under 
the roof, quite undiscovered. 

Many times that forenoon, as she went 
about her accustomed tasks in the kitch- 
en, she caught herself listening, from long 
habit, for the sound of Lee Frye’s wagon- 
wheels, and each time, when she remem- 
bered, she smiled to herself with a little 
thrill of gladness. 

At noon the hired man came in, laugh- 
ing, and told Miss Walker that somebody 
had stolen Lee Frye’s horse. 

‘*He’s mad as a hornet, ma’am,”’ said 
Mack, “and swearing like all possessed, 
I'd hate to be in the thief’s shoes, if Lee 
Frye gets his hands on him.” 

Maggie did not like that word “thief,” 
but she said to herself that it was just like 
Lee Frye to call it that. He could not be 
expected to understand in ,another the 
pity that he himself had never felt. If he 
took anybody’s horse, it would be stolen, 
indeed, and not just hidden away in a safe 
place, where it could rest and eat and get 
a little taste of what a faithful old horse’s 
life ought to be. 

Miss Walker was intensely amused at 
the idea of anybody stealing Lee Frye’s 
horse, 

‘It’s more likely he’s dried up and 
blown away in the night,’’ she said. “If 
anybody stole him, it must have been 
somebody in the bonedust business. But 
it’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good,”’ she added, turning suddenly upon 
Maggie. “I reckon you'll rest easy now 
for awhile,”’ ; 

Taken unawares, Maggie flushed hotly 
and shrank from those keen eyes. Miss 
Walker turned to the hired man with a 
laugh. 

‘Look there!’ she said. ‘That young 
one looks as guilty as if she’d had a part 
in the stealing. Maybe she has; may be 
she put that humane society up to steal- 
ing him. I wouldn’t put it past her nor 
them.” 

Maggie took oats out to Barney every 
day, and soon he began to hold up his 
head and give a friendly ‘‘Hu-hu-hu!”’ 
away down in his throat when she ap- 
peared. When a week had gone by he 
made stiff little attempts to prance, by 
way of showing his appreciation of the 
good things she brought him. At the end 
of a month Maggie herself pranced and 
capered every time she looked at him. 
To her he seemed no longer recognizable 
as Lee Frye’s Barney. 

Another fortnight went by, and the old 
horse had enjoyed six weeks of “good 
time,” as Maggie told him when she car- 
ried him another bran mash, with chopped 
carrots in it, to say nothing of two eggs 
that she had found in a ‘‘stolen’’ nest 
under an alder-bush. She never forgot 
how he rubbed his velvety nose against 
her cheek that evening. She liked to think 
afterwards that some mysterious pres- 
cience of what was coming had been ac- 
corded him, and that rare caress had 
meant a loving farewell. 

By that time she had conquered the 
painful habit of listening for Lee Frye’s 
wagon, and when on the foliowing day, 
the hated sound suddenly smote upon her 
ear, she almost dropped the plate she was 
wiping, so great was the start it gave her. 

‘*Well, I declare,” exclaimed Miss Walk- 
er, peering out at the edge of the blind, 
“if Lee Frye hasn’t got a new horse! 
Same color as the old one, but land! this 
one’s got some meat on his bones, Why, 
he’s stopped at my gate! He’s coming in 











here! Do you hear, Maggie? Lee Frye’s 
at the front door.” 

Maggie got up weakly and went to the 
door. She was dimly conscious that Lee 
Frye stood there scowling at her and de- 
manding to see Miss Walker; but she was 
looking past him out to the road where 
Barney stood, harnessed to his old bur- 
den, in what seemed to her an attitude of 
piteous dejection, It wasa sight she had 
known she must witness sometime, but oh, 
not so soon! She had meant to keep him 
until the cold weather began to drive the 
cattle to the back stable; then some night 
she would have taken him sorrowfully 
to his old stable. It would have broken 
her heart, yet she would have done it. 
But now— 

Lee Frye was repeating his demand in 
a voice and manner that brooked no deny- 
ing, and presently Miss Walker appeared. 

“Good morning, Mr. Frye,’ she said. 

“Good mornin’,” growled the visitor. 
“*l’ve found my horse, you see,”’ 

Miss Walker thought his tone and man- 
ner so peculiar that she glanced over his 
shoulder in a puzzled way at the animal 
alluded to. 

“Is it— It can’t be the same horse, 
surely?’’ she questioned. 

“Yes, ma’am, it’s the same identical 
horse, or will be when I’ve worrid some 
of the fat off him that you’ve taken the 
unnecessary trouble to put on.”’ 

‘‘Me?”’ snapped Miss Walker, for there 
was now no mistaking the intentional 
offensiveness of the fellow. 

“Yes, ma’am, you. Now you needn’t 
put on airs, nortry any tricksonme., I 
found my horse in your stable, eating 
your feed that your beggar brat carried to 
him, for I saw her with my own eyes. I 
don’t want any better case against you 
than I’ve got, and I'll land you in the 
penitentiary if there’s any law in the 
country; and it’s too good for you, too. 
There’s only one thing fit for a horse- 
thief, and that’s a rope over the limb of a 
tree.” 

For once in her life Miss Walker could 
think of no word that she might safely 
utter, for the conviction had seized her 
that the man was insane. Meantime Lee 
Frye was clumping down the steps and 
along the walk, grinding his heavy heels 
into the gravel spitefully. He mounted 
the wagon, whacked his unfortunate 
beast, and jolted slowly away. Then Miss 
Walker locked the door and turned upon 
Maggie, excitedly. 

‘*Run to the field, quick, and call Mack! 
That fool may come back, and he’s crazy! 
Thinks he found his horse in my stable! 
The idea! Run, I tell you, and call Mack!” 

But Maggie stood still, a pallid picture 
of wretchedness, 

“Oh, Miss Walker,’’ she gasped, ‘Lee 
Frye isn’t crazy! He did find his horse in 
your stable; and maybe he did see me car- 
rying feed to him.”’ 

“Maggie Ransen! Are you crazy, too?” 

“No, no! It’s the truth. I took Bar- 
ney, myself, out of Lee Frye’s stable, in 
the night, six weeks ago. I couldn’t help 
it; I pitied him so. I put him in the back 
pasture barn, and I’ve fed him and taken 
care of him till—even you didn’t know 
him.” 

“Maggie Ransen!”’ 

Miss Walker clutched the child’s slim 
little arm, shook her violently and slapped 
her face repeatedly, interlarding the sting- 
ing blows with a gasping tirade of 
censure, 

“Do you dare to tell me that you’re a 
horse thief?—that you sneaked out and 
went three miles—in the night—and stole 
Lee Frye’s horse—and put him in my 
stable—and fed him on my feed? Do you 
know that you'll get twenty years in the 
penitentiary?—that you’ve disgraced me, 
who’ve been a good friend to you and 
given you a good home! Oh, that I 
should live to see—this—day!”’ 

With the last explosive word she flung 
the child violently from her and stood 
glaring down upon her. Maggie was sob- 
bing piteously, but she struggled to her 
knees and pleaded not to be called a horse 
thief. 

“Oh, I only took poor Barney for a little 
while,’’ she sobbed, ‘because I pitied him 
so, and wanted him to have one little good 
time before he was quite beaten to death. 
Oh, I didn’t steal him! I knew I’d have 
to take him back some time. Can’t you 
tell Lee Frye that, Miss Walker?” 

“Oh, yes; and much good it’ll do, He'll 
have the sheriff here before night, and 
you'll go to jail, where horse thieves be- 
long. Oh, that’s the right name for you; 
you needn’t try to creep inside of your- 
self, To think of your going and disgrac- 
ing me like this! Get up and clear out 
of my sight!’ 

Maggie went droopingly out at the open 
door, along the path through the orchard, 
and on across the meadow to the woods 
pasture. It was the same path she had 
traversed daily on her loving errands to 
Barney. The stable was tenantless now, 
and poor Barney had gone back to his old 
misery. She flung herself upon the 
ground, and lay there, broken-hearted, 
crushed with shame. 





The sheriff would come and take her to 
jail; Miss Walker had saidso. She woulq 
be prosecuted, like the thief that stole 
Mr. Everding’s silver-mounted harness, 
She told herself that she could never be a 
respectable little girl again, even if she 
lived twenty years and got out of the 
penitentiary; she would always be just a 
horse thief; and by that time she would 
be an old woman, like Miss Walker, and 
poor Barney would be dead. 

She wished that she might lie down in 
that deep pool in the brook and die, right 
now; but she feared that even God would 
close the door of heaven against a horse 
thief. 

She lay on the grass beside the path, 
awaiting the coming of the dreaded officer 
of thelaw. At first the slightest sound, 
like the flutter of a bird-wing, would 
startle her; and at the rattle of passing 
wheels in the road she would life her head 
and listen with astrained intentness; but 
at last, her body relaxing after the strain, 
she fell into a troubled sleep. 

When she awoke there was a hand upon 
her arm, and a familiar face bent near. It 
was Mr, Everding, a well-to-do neighbor, 
and behind him was a big man, with a 
pair of very blue eyes that twinkled down 
at her. 

*‘Wake up, Maggie,’’ said Mr. Everding, 
kindly. “This gentleman and I would 
like to have a little talk with you.” 

‘Is he the—sheriff?’”’ she asked, in an 
awed whisper. 

‘*Yes; but you need not fear him. He 
is an old friend of mine, and I have never 
known him to hurt any creature smaller 
and weaker than himself. Lee Frye went 
to swear outa warrant for Miss Walker's 
arrest; but he could not swear that he saw 
her go near the horse, and he did see you, 
and the whole matter was so mixed up 
that the magistrate sent the sheriff over 
to investigate before a warrant was issued. 
Now tell us truly what you know about it, 
Maggie.”’ 

Maggie’s face flushed hotly, and her 
eyes sank, but the next moment she 
looked up bravely. 

“I—I took him, Mr, Everding, but I 
didn’t know it was stealing till Miss 
Walker told me. I took him just for a 
while, because I pitied him so, and I 
hadn’t any money to buy him, and—oh, 
nobody who had money ever seemed to 
pity him or care how much he suffered!” 

“That’s what I call a home thrust,’’ 
said the sheriff, reaching out and slyly 
touching Mr. Everding’s ankle with the 
toe of his big boot, whereupon it was Mr. 
Everding’s turn to flush. 

“That’s the truth, Maggie,’ he said, 
humbly; ‘‘and, I for one, am ashamed of 
myself. I have known all along how that 
poor brute was being treated, and I ought 
to have taken the matter in hand long ago. 
Now tell us all about it, child; how and 
when you took the horse, where you kept 
him, and everything.” 

Maggie told her story, and, both men, 
as they listened, felt it came from a tender 
and long-tried little heart. At the end 
they stepped aside and consulted together 
in low tones. They did not tell Maggie 
of the sheriff’s decision, which was that 
while Maggie had ignorantly made her- 
self really liable for arrest for the commis- 
sion of a grave offence against the law, 
the evidence against Lee Frye abundantly 
warranted his prosecution for cruelty to 
animals. 

So Maggie and Lee Frye were both 
taken to Portland. In view of her years 
and the good conduct of all her life, the 
court dismissed the charge against her, 
with a grave admonition to remember that 
the property of others must be let alone. 
Lee Frye did not escape so easily. He 
was found guilty of habitual cruelty to his 
horse, and fined thirty dollars and costs. 

Then the superintendent of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Aid Society arose and asked 


“Necessity ts the 


Mother of Invention.” 


It was the necessity for an 
honest, reliable blood | purifier 
and tonic that brought into 
existence Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla. It is a highly concen- 
trated extract prepared by a 
combination, proportion and 
process peculiar to itself and 
giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
unequalled curative power. 
Bs wonderful record of cures has made 
# America’s Greatest Medicine. 

Rosy Cheeks — “ J have good 
health and rosy cheeks, thanks to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. R bellds me up and 
saves doctor bills.”” Mary A. Burke 
East Clair St., Indlanapolis, Ind. 
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the court to place Maggie Ransen in his 


care until such time as he could find a 
good home for her, explaining that Miss 
Walker declined to keep her longer, and 
that she was now homeless and friendless. 

Here Mr. Everdinginterposed. He had 
been talking to Maggie in a low tone for 
some moments, and everybody present 
had seen her face light up, and under- 
stood that she was giving glad assent to 
some proposition. He now turned to the 
judge and said: 

“I beg tosay to the court that if I may 
have Maggie Ransen she shall never again 
be homeless or friendless. I wish to edu- 
cate her and care for her. In her mistaken 
but really noble and almost desperate 
defence of afriendless dumb creature, she 
has taught me a lesson, and I believe 
there are other men present who would be 
willing to make the same admission, She 
has opened my eyes, and I want her to 
help me keep them open, as I jog along 
through life. I also want her help in tak- 
ing care of old Barney, whom I intend to 
buy from his present owner.”’ 

At this there was applause from the 
spectators, and a radiant smile from Mag- 
gie. The judge looked pleased and ac- 
quiescent, and after some necessary for- 
malities Mr. Everding and Maggie went 
out of the court-room hand in hand.— 
Youth's Companion. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 








Miss Belle Fleming, who has been 
granted the right to practise before the 
United States Court in Indian Territory, 
is said to be the first woman to achieve 
that distinction in the Southwest. Miss 
Fleming is a native Texan, and comes 
from a family conspicuous in the history 
of the Lone Star State. Her grandfather, 
W. H. Fleming, fought with Houston at 
the battle of San Jacinto, and was a mem- 
ber of the Congress of the Republic of 
Texas. Her grandfather, Colonel V. J. 
Titus, was one of the pioneers of Texas. 
Her father, Judge Fleming, is Deputy 
United States Marshal. 

Miss Amy F. Acton, of Boston, was re- 
cently appointed Trustee in Bankruptcy 
in the U.S. District Court. This is the 
first time a woman has been appointed to 
this position under the new bankruptcy 
law. 

The Women Lawyers’ Club of New 
York City has taken a room for perma- 
nent quarters in the St. Paul Building, 
where members will have the use of that 
building’s law library and reference room 
for large meetings. Members may also 
receive mail there, make appointments, 
and use the library. 

At a recent meeting of the Political 
Study Club of Orange, N. J., Miss Phil- 
brook, of Newark, the first woman admit- 
ted to the bar of New Jersey, presented 
“The Laws of New Jersey as Affecting 
Women.” Shealso gave a synopsis of the 
work done by the Legal Aid Society. Dr. 
Mary Hussey explained the need of this 
important branch of philanthropic work. 
Mrs. William Swingle talked on the ‘*Tru- 
ant Law.”’ Dr. Aling declared that only 
about two thirds of the children of school 
age were receiving instruction necessary 
for the making of useful citizens. 


_—_ aoa 


CIVIL SERVICE AND THE A.C. A. 

The November meeting of the Boston 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne was held Monday afternoon, Nov. 
27, at Wellesley College, by invitation of 
President Hazard. About forty members 
were present, in addition to a number of 
invited guests, including some of the 
Senior Class of Wellesley. After a 
graceful address of welcome to the 
Association by Miss Hazard, Miss Coes, 
the president of the Boston Branch, intro- 
duced the exercises of the hour. The 
meeting was in charge of a sub-committee 
on education, which has been studying 
the principles of civil service in their 
application to the appointment of teach- 
ers, 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, chairman of the 
committee on education, spoke of the 
need of a better understanding of civil 
service rules on the part of members of 
the Association, and introduced Miss Wal- 
ton, chairman of the committee on civil 
service. Miss Walton reported the results 
of an investigation of methods at present 
employed in the selection of teachers in 
Brookline, Salem, Lynn, and Boston. In 
spite of a law of 1894 that the Board of 
Education should examine candidates and 
grant certificates, each town proceeds 
independently. Only Boston requires 
formal examinations, and from those who 
pass them, some latitude in choice is 
given the superintendent and master of 
the school in which a vacancy occurs. In 
the other towns a selection is made by the 
superintendent or nominating committee 
of the school board, which must be con- 
firmed by the whole committee. The 
Selection is based on personal observation 
of the success of a candidate either in ac- 
tual teaching or in a local training school. 


It is to be deplored that there is so 
strong a tendency to appoint to positions 
in a town only resident teachers. The 
committee on civil service believes that 
the personal qualities of a teacher are 
not tested by formal examination, and 
that civil service rules should not be 
the sole factor in selection. It was sug- 
gested that there should be more coédpera- 
tion among the towns of the State, and 
that requirements for certificates be based 
on acommon standard, set by the State 
Board acting with the superintendents. 
Miss Claghorn, the secretary-treasurer of 
the A.C. A., was expected to give a report 
of the Chicago meeting, but as she was 
prevented by illness, Mrs. Pearmain, the 
retiring president, spoke in her place. 
Mrs. Palmer announced the admission of 
Barnard College, Western Reserve, and 
the University of Nebraska to corporate 
membership in the General Association. 

There was an informal reception in the 
Horsford parlor after the adjournment. 

w. 





NOT ONE WOMAN CRIMINAL. 


SanTA Fk, N. Mex., Nov. 24, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of the 18th inst., prison 
statistics are quoted to show how mis- 
taken is Mr. Ingalls in his statement that 
women are ‘‘morally infirm.’’ Let me add 
New Mexico figures to those you have 
cited. Last summer the teachers tarry- 
ing at Santa Fé, en route to the National 
Educational Association at Los Angeles, 
visited the Territorial penitentiary, and 
said to me: ‘We found 180 convicts, all 
men, not one woman among them; not a 
woman criminal in New Mexico.”” Who 
are the ‘“‘morally infirm’’? 

CATHARINE P, WALLACE’ 





MORAL AND LEGAL CRIME DIFFERENT. 


CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 26, 1869. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Miss Anthony in her speech before the 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs at Roches- 
ter on the polygamy question, claimed 
that Brigham Roberts is no worse than 
many other members of Congress; for, as 
she says, “almost all men are guilty of 
violating the sanctity of the home,’’ 
makes no distinction between a moral 
crime and a legal crime. 

A moral crime is, as a rule, relegated 
to the churches and public opinion. Such 
was the case with Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, and public opinion defeated his 
reélection. But the case of Brigham 
Roberts is a legal crime and comes under 
the jurisdiction of law-makers. And, as 
Congress is our highest law-making 
power, why should it not take cognizance 
of this crime, punishing it as it deserves, 
by relegating Brigham Roberts back to 
Utah? LovisA SOUTHWORTH. 
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MISS MABELLE BIGGART, 








Editors Woman s Journat: 

Miss Mabelle Biggart, of New York, the 
writer, lecturer, and raconteuse, is spend- 
ing a few days in this city, at Hotel Belle- 
vue. Miss Biggart has made for herself 
an enviable reputation as one of the fore- 
most students of George Eliot. She has 
just completed a novel, entitled “Solomon 
Garland of Newfoundland.” Miss Biggart 
comes from a family of authors and col- 
lege men who have filled important posi- 
tions in rhetoric, literature, and oratory. 
She is a member of the National Geo- 
graphical Society, in whose interest she 
made a tour of Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, and she has prepared a lecture full of 
quaint stories and antique dialect, entitled 
“The Fishers of the Deep and Their 
Wives,’’ in which she relates her personal 
experiences in that interesting land. She 
is as well known in Canadian drawing- 
rooms as in those of New York. Miss 
Biggart will be glad to communicate with 
those desirous of securing her services for 
clubs, charities, or private drawing-rooms. 
She has been an extensive traveller in 
Europe. Among her chief charms are a 
beautifully modulated voice and a keen 
sense of the ludicrous. D. 


THE HELPING HAND. 


Miss Sibyl Carter of New York, has in- 
troduced lace-making into eight different 
Indian tribes with great success. She 
tells of the avidity and patience with 
which the women learn the art and of 
their self-sacrificing devotion in sustain- 
ing their families upon the proceeds of 
their labors. There are eight schools 
where lace-making is taught. It costs 
$400 a month to run these schools, which 
amount Miss Carter alone collects. If the 
work should stop two hundred women 
would be thrown out of employment. The 
responsibility is heavy, and Miss Carter 
has been engaged in the work for nine 
years conducting the schools and disposing 
of the entire output of lace in New York. 
The society women of New York are among 
the largestpurchasers of Indian lace. 

Sixteen years ago the Home for Irish 
Immigrant Girls was opened in New 











York, under Catholic management. 
estimated that 70,000 Irish girls have been 
its guests. Two representatives of the 
home are always present when the trans- 
Atlantic liners from English and Irish 
ports discharge their passengers to extend 
assistance and protection. During the 
year ending June 30, 1899, 12,470 Irish 
girls and women landed in New York, and 
it is claimed that under the care of the 
Home all these girls either found their 
friends or secured employment. Girls 
whose friends do not call for them on the 
day of arrival, or who have no friends, or 
who are unable to proceed on their jour- 
ney, are cared for in the home free of 
charge. No money is ever asked or ex- 
pected of the immigrant girl; the institu- 
tion is sustained by the generosity of the 
public. 


——— ee —— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA ANNUAL MEETING. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annual convention of the Califor- 
nia W.S. A. opened the morning of Nov. 
7, in the parlors of Golden Gate Hall. 
Unusual interest attached to the conven- 
tion this year, by reason of the anticipated 
pleasure of renewing our friendship with 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Miss Mary 
G. Hay, both of whom were with us dur- 
ing our campaign in 1896, and helped us 
bear our defeat. 

The morning was devoted to the revi- 
sion of the constitution. The direct 
annual membership fee of one dollar 
was abolished in order to encourage 
membership in the local clubs. 

In the afternoon we met in the large 
hall. Mrs, Julia Stanclift Sanborn spoke 
on the advantages of federation. Both 
Mrs. Catt and Miss Hay were received 
with enthusiasm, and the inspiration and 
courage which they always seem to carry 
about them were communicated to the 
audience. Every person present was filled 
with new hope, and the feeling that we 
only need an experienced leader to carry 
us to victory. 

The morning of the second day the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco; 
first vice-president, Mrs. H. J. D. Chap- 
man, Alameda; second vice-president, 
Mrs. E. O. Smith, San José; third vice- 
president, Mrs. R. H. Pratt, St. Helena; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Carrie A. 
Whelan, Oakland; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy Hamden, San Francisco; 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, San Fran- 
cisco; auditors, Miss M. S. Keene, Oak- 
land, and Mrs. A. K. Spero, San José. 

During the morning Mrs, Catt gave 
another interesting address and Miss 
Hay’s counsel was frequently called for. 
The afternoon programme was made up 
of short papers by Miss Selina Solomons, 
Miss Sarah Severance, Mrs. E. O. Smith, 
Mrs. Wm. Keith, and Miss Clara Schling- 
heyde. In the evening, Mrs. Catt, al- 
though suffering from a severe cold, which 
has attended her visit to the coast, gave 
her clever lecture which she calls ‘‘Chest- 
nuts.”’ 

The weather was most unpropitious— 
severe rains falling during the conven- 
tion, and although very welcome to Cali- 
fornia after two years of drought the 
discomforts were considerable, especially 
as California women have not yet found 
courage to adopt the rainy-day skirt. 

On the evening of the 9th, under the 
auspices of the Alameda County Political 
Equality Society, Mrs. Catt lectured in 
Oakland, on being “‘A Prophecy.” The 
platform of the Unitarian Church was 
beautifully decorated with potted palms 
and ferns. The evening was most threat- 
ening, but every seat in the large audi- 
torium was filled. Mrs. Swift, the State 
President, and Mrs. Baldwin, president of 
the Alameda County Society, with several 
other ladies prominent in suffrage work, 
had seats on the platform, and Mrs. Catt 
was introduced by Rev. J. K. McLean, 
honorary president of the Alameda County 
Political Equality Society. Mrs. Catt, al- 
though still suffering from her cold, out- 
did herself. Even opponents granted 
that it was the most convincing, logical 
and altogether charming presentation of 
the subject they had ever heard. Miss 
Hay attended to the financial side of the 
question in her usual able and convincing 
fashion. In the afternoon many had 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
meeting our Eastern friends at a reception 
tendered them by Mrs. Emma Shafter 
Howard. 

On Saturday afternoon, Mrs, Catt and 
Miss Hay met with those interested in 
the suffrage work in Alameda County, 
and presented a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the clubs which had been formed 
for the temporary purposes of the cam- 
paign in 1896. A great deal of interest 
was manifested, and there is already a 
stir among the members of the defunct 
clubs toward putting them again into ac- 
tive operation. A similar meeting was 


held in San Francisco on the 13th, and as 
Mrs. Catt is co speak in several towns in 





the State, it is confidently expected that 
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A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited. 


Established 1780. 
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the suffragists will speedily recover from 
the reaction which set in when our hopes 
were blasted in 1896. 
CARRIE A. WHELAN. 
Cor. Sec. Cal. W. 8. A. 





SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 24, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

One circumstance from which we hope 
for increased interest, and hence increased 
membership in our Local Clubs, is the 
adoption at our recent State Suffrage Con- 
vention of an article to the Constitution, 
proposed by Dr. Alida C. Avery, of San 
José. This article provides more liberal 
terms in the way of representation, giving 
one delegate for every ten members, in- 
stead of every twenty-five, and ensures 
direct relations with the State Association. 
It reads as follows: 

Art. VII. Sec. I. Any Local Woman Suf- 
frage Club, already auxiliary to a County 
Society, may become auxiliary to the 
State Association by paying annually into 
its Treasury twenty-five cents per member, 
said dues to pass through the County 
Treasury. Where there is no County 
Society, a Local Club may become directly 
auxiliary to the State Association by pay- 
ing annually into its Treasury thirty-five 
cents per member. 

Sec, 2. Every local auxiliary shall be 
entitled to send two delegates to the 
Annual State Convention, and one addi- 
tional delegate for every ten (10) paid-up 
members. 

As mentioned by Miss Whelan, our cor- 
responding secretary, the dollar dues 
were abolished, because they did not en- 
title to representation. 

ELIZABETH SARGENT, M. D. 

(Additional State Correspondence on page 384.) 








A GIFT TO GIVE. 


It is often difficult to decide what to get 
your friends for holiday gifts. Here isa 
suggestion: 

“Good morning, Jennie, I have brought 
you a nice present,’’ said Gertrude, as she 
handed her friend a neatly wrapped pack- 
age. 

The pale, weary looking girl, who was 
slowly recovering from severe illness, 
opened the bundle and held up a large 
bottle of clear, rich medicine. 

‘*Hood’s Sarsaparilla’’ she exclaimed. 
“*T have been reading about it to-day and 
wished I had a bottle.”’ 

On New Year’s Day Jennie was able to 
be out on the street, and to her friends 
who remarked how well she was looking 
she simply said, ‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla,”’ 
and every one of them knew it was this 
great medicine that had given back her 
health. 


———_o—_——_ 
NEW TOURIST CAR LINE. 


Every Thursday at 3 o’clock P. M., a 
tourist car will leave the South Terminal 
Station, Boston, Mass., for all points on 
and beyond the line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway: St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, Colorado, 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 

In addition to the regular porter, each 
car is accompanied by an intelligent, 
competent and courteous ‘courier,’ who 
will attend to the wants of passengers en 
route. This is an entirely new feature of 
tourist car service, and will be appreciated 
by families or by ladies travelling alone. 
Particular attention is paid to the care of 
children, who usually get weary on a long 
journey. 

These tourist cars are sleeping cars 
supplied with all the accessories necessary 
to make the journey comfortable and 
pleasant, and the berth rate (each berth 
will accommodate two persons) is only 
$8.00 from Boston to California. Ask the 
nearest ticket agent for a tourist car 
folder, or address Chas, A. Brown, New 
England Passenger Agent, 369 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists, 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilf- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifteenth Annual Session opens Sept, 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
‘LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice) 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne: 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, addres: 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMED 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 








———— 








Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR (CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 





D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 


8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SHORTHAN 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.¥ 
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Rowan 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


BAKING 
PowDER 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs. McLatchey is pastor of the Free 
Baptist Church at East Penfield, N. Y. 

Mrs. [da Sherman Womeldorf, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Salina, Kan., 
has received a call from the Baptist 
Church in Lead City, 8. D., and will 
probably accept it. She spent nearly five 
years in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
and was the first American woman to 
preached the gospel there. Mrs. Womel- 
dorf is asecond cousin of General Sherman 
and Judge Gresham, She was born in 
Virginia twenty-nine years ago, but was 
reared in Michigan. Intending to devote 
herself to journalism, she educated her- 
self accordingly, but instead, she became 
a teacher in the Michigan schools, and 
finally took up gospel work. Her first 
efforts were in the evangelistic field, in 
which she has been very successful. She 
labored for a while in Michigan in 1894 
she went to the Black Hills, doing evan- 
gelistic work in all the leading towns. 
Then she went to Wyoming, and finally 
settled at Deadwood, where she was pas- 
tor for three years. 

Four ministers of the United Brethren 
Church now on their way to Free- 
town, Africa, to work as missionaries, 
are Rev. E. E. Todd, Rev. Delia B. Todd, 
Rey. E. A. King, and Rev. Vina C. King. 
Rev. Delia Bass Todd is a native of 
Greenfield, Mass., and is a graduate of 
the Greenfield High School. She took 
a course of training at Moody’s school 
in Northfield, with another young lady, 
going to northern Vermont on mis- 
sionary work and as pastor’s assistant. 
From October, 1892, until July, 1893, she 
was in the Bible Institute in Chicago. 
She was married in November, 1893, and 
entered the ministry in Minnesota, where 
she remained nearly six years, or until 
appointed to the foreign field by the 
Board of the Woman’s Missionary Associ- 
ation, in June, 1899. 

Rrv, Vina Cathern Canaday King was 
born in Henry County, Ind., and with her 
father’s family removed to Missouri and 
later to Kansas. She served at different 
times as teacher, Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, classleader, and classsteward. 
She taught in the public schools previous 
to her marriage, and afterward until she 
and her husband felt called to preach. 
They were ordained at Pittsburg, Kan., 
in 1897, and after serving two years as 
pastors at lola, they entered Lane Univer- 
sity. While there they were appointed as 
missionaries tou West Africa by the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Association. 

An evening Theological School has been 
opened in New York. It aims to provide 
a thorough course of study to fit young 
men and women more completely for 


Christian work in_ their respective 
churches; to prepare students for the 
ministry; to make proficient Sunday 


school workers; to offer lectures to young 
women in training for deaconesses; to give 
instruction in missionary lines, and to 
cultivate a Christian spirit among the dif- 
ferent denominations. F. M. A. 





CHILDREN’S INDUSTRIAL TASTES. 

Professor Earl Barnes, in a recent lec- 
ture before the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston on “Industries and Professions 
as Controlling Forces in Education,” said 
in part: 

‘Have children individual industrial 
appetites or tendencies? If children have 
these tendencies, how can they be detect- 
ed, and how early? Granting that chil- 
dren have them, and that they can be de- 
tected, how early is it desirable to begin 
working with them with a view to prepar- 
ing for future industrial activity? We 
can gain a good deal of information on 
this point through direct studies on 
groups of children in school. Four such 
studies have already been made and 
printed in America; and during the past 
two years I have made a similar study on 
2,360 children in London board schools. 
These children were asked to write little 
compositions in answer to the question: 
‘What do you want to do in life? Why? 
Out of one thousand boys twenty per 
cent. are interested in trained handicrafts; 
nine per cent. in work that keeps one in 
an office; twenty-three per cent. in the 
active life of transportation; six per cent. 
in military activity; while nearly half be- 
longed to groups difficult to classify or 
describe. Of the 1,360 girls, one-third 





elect to stay with the house; one-fourth 
choose handiwork, mainly dressmaking; 
one-fourth choose a profession, mainly 
teaching; one-tenth look to business, 
mainly serving in shop; and the rest are 
scattering. 

“In this study we are fortunate in being 
able to bring our results into comparison 
with a body of data; showing exactly 
what London board school children do. 
The English Education Department un- 
dertook an investigation to see what the 
children going out from the elementary 
schools actually did in the year 1893-4, 
and the results were published, Our in- 
vestigation shows that twenty-five per 
cent. of the London girls wished to go 
into some form of domestic service. The 
government returns show that, in 1893-4, 
twenty-seven per cent. of the girls leaving 
the board schools actually went into do- 
mestic service. Twenty per cent. of the 
girls wished to take up dressmaking, and 
fifteen per cent. of them did so. Eight 
per cent. of the girls wished to go into 
business, and four per cent. did so. This 
seems to indicate that English children 
have a vocational sense, and that we can 
detect its leadings before they are 
thirteen.” 


COULD NOT SPEAK SPANISH. 





An American army nurse who does not 
understand Spanish has recently returned 
from Cuba. She relates that one day she 
was startled by an unexpected visit from 
her Cuban laundress, The woman was 
intensely excited. She gesticulated wildly, 
and seemed to speak of an attack upon 
the hospital—a wounded man butchered 
and nurses cut to ribbons. The nurse 
was frantic. She must know the worst. 
In the hospital was an officer very ill 
with typhoid fever. She knew he under- 
stood Spanish. Only in a very serious 
matter would she disturb him, but this 
was obviously a matter of life and death. 
She led the Cuban woman to the bedside, 
and there the story was repeated. The 
officer listened intently. The nurse held 
her breath. The Cuban ceased. The 
sick man turned his head on the pillows. 
He whispered feebly: ‘She says the 
stripes in your pink shirt waist have run, 
and she doesn’t know what todo with it.” 
—The Argonaut. 
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WOMAN’S JOURNALS WANTED. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

If any of the women who take the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL would like to send it to 
some one else after they have read it, I 
will send them names of those who are 
partly interested. I would like to have 
the paper forwarded to one person for six 
months. ‘Then, if she cannot be induced 
to join, it can be changed to another. I 
travel for a newspaper, and am acquainted 
all over the State. FLORA P, GATEs. 

Fargo, N. D. 
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FILIPINO WOMEN’S STOCKINGS. 
A correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post says: ; 


Except in the case of the more wealthy, 
the stocking of the Filipino woman is 
almost exclusively a religious institution. 
Most wear the peculiar shoe of the coun- 
try, the chinelu, at all times on the street. 
Few wear stockings except on Sunday, or 
on days of church feasts, All do not wear 
them then. Many cannot afford them. But 
a pair of black stockings is to a Filipino 
woman very much what a pair of kid 
gloves is to an American, except that the 
American glove is in more common and 
general use than the Filipino stocking. 
One of the notable points about Filipino 
women is their modesty. Their standard 
of dress and demeanor is not as ours is, 
but lam not sure that their modesty is 
not of a truer type than the American. It 
is certainly more honest, less self-con- 
scious, and perhaps less prudish. 

COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The trustees of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston, Ill., appeal to its 
friends to raise at least $2,000,000, to cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary next fall. 

The number of women at the University 
of Michigan last year was 674, with repre- 
sentatives in every department except the 
engineering. The ratio between the num- 
ber of men and the number of women in 
the university remains singularly steady. 
It varies but little from five toone. In 
the literary department, however, 44 per 
cent. of the students are women. A large 
number of the women students are pre- 








paring themselves for teaching. Few 
factors, it is said, have had more to do 
with the improvement of the public 
schools, especially in the West, than the 
opening to women of the doors of the 
colleges and universities in which men 
are trained. 

An appreciative biographical sketch of 
the late Miss Elizabeth Miller Bardwell, 
for thirty-three years a teacher at Mt. 
Holyoke, has been written by Mrs. Sarah 
Locke Stow. The pamphlet may be ob- 
tained from the registrar of the college 
for twenty cents. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


The Salvation Army has sent a staff of 
specially selected officers from London, 
England, to the seat of war in South 
Africa. The staff includes several certifi- 
cated nurses and one or two men of excep- 
tional education, who speak several lan- 
guages. The staff is in command of Miss 
Murray, a daughter of General Murray. 
She has seen military service in India, 
and will be of great assistance on the field 
of battle. General Buller and President 
Kruger have both promised to protect the 
Salvation Army officers, and to consider 
them as neutrals, and the Governments 
have given them permission to follow the 
armies, All the shelters, hospitals, and 
headquarters of the Army in South Africa 
have been appropriated for military use, 
and the Army has temporarily abandoned 
its ordinary work, and is devoting its 
attention to the succor of the wounded. 


An English paper recalls that in the 
Northumberland Fusiliers—the “Fighting 
Fifth’’—now in South Africa, a woman 
fought for many years side by side with 
the men. On the tombstone of her grave, 
at Brighton, which is kept up by the 
officers of the regiment, is the inscription, 
‘In memory of Phebe Hessel, who was 
born at Stepney in the year 1713. She 
served for many years as a soldier in the 
5th Regiment in different parts of Europe, 
and in the year 1745 fought under the 
command of the Duke of Cumberland in 
the battle of Fontenoy, where she received 
a bayonet wound in the arm. She died 
at Brighton, 12 Dec., 1821, aged 108.’’ 


ILLOGICAL STATUS OF WOMEN. 


Rev. L. E. Keith, of Menlo, Ia., author 
of ‘Female Filosofy,” writes: 

Politics would be a ‘‘dirty pool’’ for 
women, but it seems to be man’s natural 
element. The polls would be an unfit 
place for the same women who attend 
circuses, theatres, and dances with special 
fitness. Women can work weeks, months, 
and years in rescuing drunkards, and be 
complimented by men for their humanita- 
rian work, but it would be ‘tunwomanly” 
and out of their ‘“‘sphere’’ to cast a ballot 
to prevent drunkenness. They are asked 
to plead with men to vote right,—alas, too 
often in vain,—when less time and energy 
would put their pleas into the ballot-box, 
where they would be sure to count. 
‘*Ladies are especially invited to hear the 
issues of the day discussed ;"’ but they must 
not effectually express their opinion on 
the same. Women are allowed to have a 
voice in choosing their own husbands; 
why not let them be represented by some 
one else in this, as well as at the polls? 

Men say that ‘bad women would do all 
the voting,’ and yet no one has ever 
known a ‘‘bad woman”’ to advocate equal 
suffrage. The women read three-fourths 
of the books, monthlies, and magazines of 





.| good, solid sense, and yet men say they 


do not know enough to vote, and they 
grant this privilege to the most degraded 
ignoramus of the community, who does 
not know enough to read his own ballot. 
Women can sign petitions, to be cast into 
the waste basket because they do not rep- 
resent the ‘“‘constituency’’ of the politi- 
cians. Voters only have influence with 
them. Some preachers who are depend- 
ent principally on the women for posi- 
tions, salary, and success in the commun- 
ity, are opposed to the women having the 
ballot, and a petition from these same 
preachers has little or no influence with 
the politicians, because the preachers’ 
constituency has no political power. 

Women take care of men’s children but 
have no vote with which to protect them. 
They can represent their own property, if 
it is in bank or railroad stock or bonds, but 
if in a home they can neither represent nor 
protect it. If a woman had the wealth of 
a Dives and the wisdom of a Solomon, and 
a man had the poverty of a Lazarus and 
the ignorance of a dunce, he could make 
the laws, and she would be compelled to 
obey them, and pay his salary. 

Women have meekly surrendered to 
men the wheel, loom, needle, tray, iron, 
wash-tub, dishpan, cook stove, canning 
and preserving, and almost everything 
else whereby they could make an hon- 
est living, and now, when they seek to 
turn their hands to something else, the 
cry comes from men: ‘They are driving 
us out of our places.”’ 

A woman and a man unite in commit- 





Christmas Suggests — 


.. FURS.. 


The most useful and acceptable gift possible is something in fur. We 


keep a full line, including 


SACQUES, 
COLLARETTES, 
MUFFS, 


BUY RICHT. 





BUY NOW. 





SCARFS, 


CAPS and GLOVES, 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 


Our name on furs guarantees them as the standard of excellence, 
Prices the lowest consistent with quality. Quality is everything. 
Buy our guaranteed furs and get the best possible values. 


KAKAS BROS., 





34 and 36 Bedford Street, Boston. 





Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, etc. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 








ting the same crime; the woman ia ostra- 
cised forever, and the man is received into 
the best society, and can marry the most 
virtuous girl in the community. Five 
times as many girls as boys graduate 
from our high schools, and when these 
educated girls marry the ignorant boys, 
and want to know anything, they are sup- 
posed to ‘task their husbands at home.”’ 

“Taxation without representation’’ was 
a tyranny when the non-represented was 
a Yankee, but it is all right when it is a 
woman. 

A man is disfranchised for a crime he 
commits; but a woman is disfranchised 
for being born that way, a crime, if it be 
a crime, she could not help. 
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THE REST-ROOM. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell recently pleaded 
with American women to reserve one 
chamber in their homes to which any 
tired, nervous inmate might go to be 
alone and rest. It must have no other 
use than this, and be absolutely free from 
intrusion or noise, She suggested that it 
be furnished in soft browns—the color of 
the pine wood, 

The Congregationalist describes an ac- 
tual ‘‘rest-room’’ in an ordinary dwelling, 
‘ta cosy little den, just large enough to 
hold two roomy, old-fashioned couches, 
and a big easy-chair by the window, 
through which is seen a slope of cool, 
green grass and trees. No ornaments, 
draperies, books, or pictures are in the 
room to distract or suggest thought. 
Such a resort, absolutely apart from ordi- 
nary uses,’’ says the Congregationalist, 
‘twould save many a woman from nervous 
prostration.”’ 2 

There are many homes in which such a 
retreat could be made. But it is doubtful 
whether the family, whose incessant sel- 
fish demands have driven the old mother 
or the elder sister to the desperate need 
of such a retreat, would keep their de- 
mands out of it. 

Something more than a rest-room with 
brown couches and a grassy outlook is 
needed to preserve the sanity of the ner- 
vous American woman. In many a com- 
munity she is carrying on just now work 
enough for three or four women—work in 
her home; work in civic reform; art 
clubs; temperance, patriotic, or archzo- 
logical societies; whist tournaments; ed- 
ucational or social undertakings. 

An old Christian Indian woman died in 
Wyoming not long since, who had given 
her life against tremendous odds to the 





uplifting of her family. She had fought 
against heathenism, want, and disease, 
yet it was said of her: ‘‘Her face was a 
benediction, and her voice was peace.” 
Our nervous white woman must en- 
deavor to build a rest-room in her life and 
her heart, or the one in her home will 
give her but partial relief. 
_ -_-oe - 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 








Ten back numbers of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 
> 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





LEOMINSTER.—T he old board of officers 
were unanimously reélected Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 5, at the annual meeting. 

FRANCILLA WHITNEY, Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Bulwer Lytton’s ro- 
mantic drama, ‘*The Lady of Lyons,” as 
the attraction for the week beginning 
Monday, Dec. 4, will be pleasing to thou- 
sands of the younger patrons, to whom 
the play is unfamiliar, while the older 
theatre attendants will welcome acquaint- 
ance with this charming dramatic work. 
This play was without a name until its 
final rehearsal at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, London, in 1838. Despite 
the withholding of its author’s name it 
gained instant popularity, and has been a 
standard dramatic attraction the world 
over ever since. Its most recent Boston 
production was by the Edward Sothern 
Company at the Hollis Street Theatre two 
seasons ago. : 

‘The Lady of Lyons” is announced for 
only a single week, to be followed, Mon- 
day, Dec. 11, by Dion Boucicault’s comedy, 
‘London Assurance.”’ At the matinee 
Monday, Dec. 11, all patrons will be given 
a souvenir of chocolate bon-bons. 

nudes ‘ 

‘He laughs best who laughs last.’ If 
you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla you may 
laugh first, last and all the time, for it 
will make you well. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Chipman Hall, 
Tremont bene Monday, Dee. 11, 3 P.M. Dis- 
cussion Committee. Subjects, “ Federation Social 
Service,” and ‘Federation Reorganization.” 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
543 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 
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